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FOREWORD 
by J. Philip Smith 


Throughout the life of the modern ecumenical movement the phrase 
“faith and order” has come to mean the theological inquiry into all facets 
of church life. Every organized segment of the Christian Church has 
some form of working group considering the various dimensions of faith 
and order for its life and the church at large. 


Until 1981, the Council of Community Churches did not have an 
organized working group for faith and order. That stood to reason! The 
Council did not envision itself as an “organized” church. Rather, it was a 
fellowship in which separate, autonomous congregations could find 
common spirit. As long as fellowship met the needs of independent 
community church congregations, why create structure? After all, many 
kindred spirits have found their way to the Council precisely because 
overbearing structure squeezed out the independent decision-making 
of congregations and the creativity of personal leadership. The Council 
was that fellowship gathering where those who were not totally com- 
fortable in formal church structure could meet. As a newcomer to this 
most interesting fellowship, | have envisioned the Council as that wider 
church contact where those with no denominational church home feel 
most welcomed. So it was a natural conclusion to stand at arms length 
from structures and church order which many believed formed road- 
blocks in the path of the Holy Spirit. 


Two very important factors emerged within the last decade which 
shaped a new agenda for this fellowship of independent congregations. 
The first is the ecumenical commitment of the Council’s leadership. That 
commitment is a theological judgment that the Body of Christ is 
essentially onein the Spirit of God, however we humans might structure 
its work or whatever label we give it. From this position of Christian unity 
the Council has chosen to participate in all levels of the conciliar 
movement. In that arena, ecumenical partners quite naturally seek a 
position from Council representatives on a variety of theological issues. 
Such dialogue required a form of response. 


The second new agenda was the increasing number of congregations 
in America and around the world who меге investigating participation in 
the Council. Their pastors and lay leadership wanted to know the 
general position of Council-related churches on a variety of theological 
concerns. What do Council churches do about baptism? How do they 
practice communion? What is their stand with regard to ministry and 
ordination? The number of unaffiliated congregations raising theolog- 
ical questions was increasing each week and we had no handbook with 
which to make reference. 
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The response of the Council was to create a Faith and Order 
Commission charged with two responsibilities. First, to prepare a 
theological prospectus that would help inquiring congregations gain 
some feel for our theological diversity and homogeneity. Second, to 
work with the Commission on Ecumenical Relations as we searched for 
our theological response to the variety of issues that confront the 
ecumenical church. At Annual Conference in San Jose, California, 1981, 
such a Commission was established. 


The members of that first Faith and Order Commission were Dr. 
Marion Bascom of Baltimore, Maryland, Dr. Jeffrey Newhall of Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dr. John ВиВоса of Durham, North Carolina, Dr. Michael 
Owens of Colorado Springs, Colorado, Rev. William Samuels of Chicago, 
Illinois, and myself. The first meetings of the Commission, held from 
1981-83, were greatly enhanced by the participation of Rev. Ralph 
Shotwell, Council Director, and Mrs. Marion Henley, President of the 
Council. 


The papers comprising this publication were hammered out through 
intense theological debate during the two-year period. It soon became 
evident that any single theological statement of Council perspective was 
not possible. The diversity of views and practice amongst Council 
congregations was simply too great for such a statement to emerge. 
Rather, we discovered the genius of the Community Church Movement 
to reside in the reality of diversity and the theological conviction that 
such diversity was a mark of God’s spirit in our midst. After all, the 
Council is a creature of American pluralism across lines of traditional 
denominational division, racial isolation, and geographic difference. We 
are representative of every point of view on the theological spectrum, 
from Biblical conservative to liberal, from high church to low, from 
trinitarian doctrine to unitarian conviction. Our diversity is not something 
to be tolerated, but a reality to be celebrated. If there was a single 
aversion among us, it was the suggestion that we should seek some form 
of theological conformity. We each found ourselves in full agreement 
that our theology must reflect our diversity. Nothing short of that could 
represent the spirit and truth of the Council and its affiliate members. 


For that reason, the papers of this booklet represent a wide perspective 
of theological conviction. Michael Owens presents a rather traditional 
view of basic belief. Jeffrey Newhall follows with a statement on the 
nature of the Church from the perspective of koinonia. My topic was 
worship and church life, one which | present in an effort to reflect the 
diversity of faith positions while holding constant with the basic tenets of 
Christian belief. Robert Taylor’s perspective of mission from the Com- 
munity Church point of view is written with ecumenical reality at its 
center. Claude Wilson, who had the most difficult task of describing 
ministry in this maze of diversity, speaks to the issues of ordained and lay 
ministry. And John DuBocg takes our ecumenical commitment to its 
logical conclusion as he encourages us to bein relationship to the other 
great religions of human history. 
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Each paper and each author is ап individual effort reflecting our 
individual likes and dislikes within this family of congregations and 
clergy. Our prayer is that this book will find points of identity for 
everyone and, at the same time, encourage the dialogue which is so vital 
to the health of a movement as pluralistic as ours. 


In the past year we have had new appointments to the Commission on 
Faith and Order who have helped us immensely with the final touches to 
this endeavor. They are Dr. Claude Wilson of Oakland, California, Father 
Thomas Sargent of Hartford, Connecticut, Dr. Robert Taylor of Warren, 
Ohio and Rev. Herbert Martin of Chicago. Their suggestions, thoughts, 
and personal commitment have been invaluable іп the completion of this 
assignment. 


Finally, we would like to thank those who have given of their time and 
talent to prepare the manuscript. Shirley Newhall stands at the top of the 
list for her service and skill as copy editor. A host of secretaries who have 
typed and made invaluable suggestions follows: Judy McGauran of 
Warren, Ohio, Minnie Jones of Durham, North Carolina, Carole Loats of 
Denver, Colorado, and Marge Curry of Chicago, Illinois. Carolyn Willey, 
Administrative Assistant on the Council staff, secured permission to use 
quoted materials and proofread the printer's work. They have made our 
work much easier and we extend to them our warmest appreciation. 


Last, but not least, members of our Commission would like to thank 
Ralph Shotwell, Executive Director of the International Council of 
Community Churches, who encouraged us and prodded us until we 
reached the finish line. His support was often needed and was forth- 
coming from one who carries a crowded schedule. 


Warren Ohio J. Philip Smith, Moderator 
January, 1986 Faith and Order Commission ICCC 
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ОМЕ 
FAITH IN THE COMMUNITY 
CHURCH MOVEMENT 


by Michael J. Owens 
INTRODUCTION 


The International Council of Community Churches is a fellowship of 
churches, most of which are independent of denominational affiliation, 
bound to each other by a covenant of love, апа committed to the unity of 
the Body of Christ. These ecumenically-minded congregations represent 
the entire scope of the theological and doctrinal spectrum. The resulting 
fellowship is, therefore, highly diverse in composition. 


While the traditions, theology, and worship styles may vary widely 
among its members, there is a strong sense of underlying unity within 
the Community Church Movement. This unity is not founded on 
commonly held creeds, practices, or doctrines, but springs from an 
attitude and faith which transcends, and cherishes, individual 
differences. 


Although practices and doctrines may differ, the Community Church 
Movement calls all churches to recognize and respond to the goals of 
unity, love, and service set forth in scripture, particularly the New 
Testament. Community Churches look at divergent theological positions 
with openness and respect, rather than judgmentalism and condemna- 
tion. God’s love extends to all. The Community Church Movement holds 
that our own love can do по less. 


With recognition of God’s love comes a unity born of love and common 
purpose. As the Body of Christ the universal church is called to serve as 
God’s ambassador to the world. All churches work for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God and for the eradication of pain and injustice in the 
world. Recognition of the church’s obligation to this end also calls us toa 
unity of service. The methodology by which these goals can be achieved 
may differ, but the desire to accomplish them is shared by all. We are one 
in love and service, yet many in method and practice. 


ELEMENTS OF FAITH 


The Community Church Movement reflects a faith as open and diverse 
as the fellowship within the churches themselves. At its most basic level, 
faith in the Community Church Movement is seen as the process of 
affirming one’s relationship to God, oneself, and others. The process is, 
therefore, a very personal and individual matter. Such individuality 
yields a wide variety of manifestations and understandings of faith within 
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Community Churches. The Community Church Movement does not т 
any way seek to eliminate such differences, but rather seeks to 
transcend them with acceptance, openness, and love. 


The above definition of faith deals with both human and divine 
relationships. For such relationships to have the necessary depth of 
commitment it is essential that the parties involved come to each other in 
a complete and honest manner. Such commitment requires knowledge 
of oneself as well as the other. The search for such knowledge begins, 
and perpetuates, the process of faith. 


The Community Church reflects a faith that is essentially two-fold. 
Each individual develops a faith that is uniquely personal. Such faithisa 
private process reflecting existential and spiritual questions and con- 
clusions which have ultimate significance only for the individual. The 
church, as a fellowship of individuals who have entered the faith process, 
has a corporate faith that is expressed through its. theology, ministry, 
and proclaimed message. This corporate proclamation of faith is known 
as “kerygma.” Both the personal and corporate elements of faith are vital 
to the life of the Community Church Movement. 


The Community Church Movement recognizes and celebrates the 
uniqueness of each person. All people live, perceive, act, and believe 
differently. All have different needs and personalities. Because of these 
differences it is not possible for any outside source, i.e. the church, to 
dictate the specific content of individual faith. Community Churches 
instead provide an environment and means for the development, 
maintenance, and expression of personal faith. 


A person involved in the process of personal faith cannot merely bring 
intellect, personality, or emotion to the quest. The process of faith 
requires and involves the entire being of the pilgrim. Anything less would 
lead to an incomplete commitment. The process, therefore, begins with 
self-evaluation. 


Most of us understand and evaluate ourselves and others on the basis 
of what is said or done. Yet, we all know deep inside that we are not what 
we say or do. Our actions and words may reflect us, but our essential 
being transcends them. Because our comprehension of ourselves and 
others is usually based on such external criteria we have a great tendency 
to treat each other as objects rather than people. In point of fact we really 
don’t know much about ourselves. Our relationships, therefore, tend to 
be tenuous and insincere. 


The one thing we all know about ourselves is that we exist. This 
realization is the first step in the pilgrimage of faith. Existence brings 
with it potential for good, for bad, or even for an end of personal 
existence. The fulfillment of any potential requires decision making. The 
Criteria we use in making these deeply personal decisions are an 
indication of who we are. Jesus illustrated this when he taught that 
obedience to the law was not a sufficient moral statement. He said one 
must obey the law for the proper reason. Personal faith calls us not just to 
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live and believe, but to live and believe т ways that are consistent with 
who we really are. Existence and our self identity are the first of our 
divine gifts. 


Once we consciously begin discovering who we are, we must deal with 
what we discover. In relationships we are giving as much of ourselves as 
we can to others. If we do not value, or truly know, ourselves, then we 
really aren’t bringing much into our relationships. Jesus spent much of 
his ministry healing self-inflicted wounds of guilt, self doubt, insecurity, 
and isolation. Because God has loved us, we can love ourselves and 
celebrate the divine gifts of life and potential. The Community Church 
calls each of us to value who we are and to bring that being into 
fellowship with God and others. 


The conclusion that our own existence is a divine gift leads us to the 
realization that others also possess this gift. We alone perceive our own 
existence, but we share our existence with others. An individual, of 
necessity, relates to him/herself on the basis of existential knowledge. 
The same individual will relate to others on the basis of their perceived 
potential for life, good, evil, etc. The relationship with others requires our 
openness to perceive their potential, and our willingness to allow them to 
fulfill that potential, whatever it may be. Each person has aright to be and 
express who he or she is. The Community Church Movement respects 
and values this right. 


Realizing that any individual may do good or bad, we who relate must 
understand that the expression of self should not interfere with the right 
of others to be and express who they are. The “being with others” nature 
of society bids us temper our rights of being and expression with the 
recognition of the rights of others. In this context the church becomes a 
gathering of people who have given of themselves to be with others in an 
authentic way. In similar fashion, as the church is called to be with the 
world it must give of itself to fulfill its ministry of service to others. Thus, 
even in personal sacrifice we find unity with those around us. 


During the inward journey to self identity, the desires and trappings of 
corporeal existence fade in significance. As one arrives at the ultimate 
realization of existence, one finds oneself and God. To conclude we exist 
presents questions concerning the sources of existence and the ultimate 
knowability of others. In such questions is found the basis of our 
relationship to the Divine. 


Existence cannot be manufactured from personal design or human 
will. Yet, without conscious design on our part, we exist. The Community 
Church Movement adheres to the Biblical conception of God as the 
Source of Our Being. There is a common Source of all existence. 
Authentic faith calls us to recognize that Source, and to live in harmony 
with it. This will consequently bring a special relatedness to others and 
to all things. Therefore, as we relate to God we relate to others; and as we 
relate to others we relate to God. A relationship to God, then, brings a 
sense of unity to all things. 
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The teachings of Jesus center around this unity and form the basis for 
the proclaimed faith of the church. Jesus engaged in the search for self, 
and encouraged others to do likewise. The teachings and ethics of Jesus 
lead us out of a disrupted and hateful world into the harmony and peace 
of the Kingdom of God. Jesus taught the process of personal faith and 
entrusted that teaching to his followers. Thus, the church continues the 
proclamation of peace, love, unity, and hope for all. 


The Community Church Movement reminds all the people of the 
possibility of faith, and of the resultant peace and harmony. No effort in 
the process of faith is condemned, as the search is a deeply personal 
matter. In every way possible Community Churches encourage the 
pilgrimage to faith. 


Besides encouraging us all to search out our own path of faith, the 
Community Church Movement calls us to share what we find along the 
way. Such fellowship provides encouragement for those just beginning 
the pilgrimage, and provides an opportunity for us to measure our 
progress and growth. The church is a vast resource for those seeking the 
path of fulfillment and peace. 


The Church Universal proclaims a message of unity and love to the 
world at large. By reminding people of their common bonds, and calling 
them to their highest potential, the church seeks peace in the world. The 
Community Church Movement feels if this proclamation is to be taken 
seriously, the church itself must be united. The Community Church 
proclamation, then, is a statement of hope that individuals, the church, 
and the world might find harmony and fulfillment. 


The Community Church Movement also reflects a set of ethics that 
coincides with the personal nature of faith. The ethics deal with the 
relationship of unique individuals to each other. As we are all at different 
points of development in the process of faith, it is difficult to maintain 
openness and fellowship in a geniune manner. 


These ethics are based on the premise that the person over whom we 
have the most control in any relationship is ourself. We choose which 
information to believe and we choose how much of ourselves to reveal to 
others. We freely choose which options in life to pursue and we 
determine the shape of our lives. We can, for example, choose to be 
hateful or angry in our relations with others. In the development of faith, 
however, this would be inconsistent with our desired unity and love. 
Jesus taught we should not judge others before we judge ourselves, and 
we should always stand ready to understand and forgive. Our ethics call 
for us to do all we can to promote harmony with and unity among people. 
This is truly a ministry of reconciliation. 


HUMANKIND 


While respecting and treasuring the uniqueness of each individual, the 
Community Church Movement also makes some observations about 
humanity in general. These observations are another important element 
in the proclaimed faith of our Movement. 


“Be 


Humankind is best understood as a heterogenous family of different 
persons. Each member of this family is endowed with a unique 
personality, perspective, and personal history. Human history, and our 
wide variety of cultures, are the result of the interaction of the various 
family members. When personal talents and wisdom have been utilized 
in the light of our relatedness within the human family, progress and 
development have resulted. When those same gifts were utilized by 
selfish and self-serving groups and individuals, the family has been 
ravaged by poverty, strife, and war. Within the Community Church 
Movement there is a call for reaffirmation of our common humanity and 
the subsequent recognition of our family bonds. 


п all of creation, humanity is unique. Part of this uniqueness stems 
from the ability of human beings to reason and intelligently respond to 
the environment and each other. All people are endowed with the ability 
to perceive, analyze, and make decisions about life. This capacity for 
decision-making provides the impetus for the teaching ministry of the 
church. The general attitude of the Community Church Movement holds 
that, given the appropriate information, and the opportunity to freely act 
upon it, a person can maximize the potential for faith, life, and fellowship. 
The church cannot, and will пої, make the decision for an individual, but 
will do all it can to encourage and aid the individual in making such vital 
personal decisions. This, we believe, is the way Jesus conducted his 
personal ministry. 


Humans have a unique consciousness. They not only perceive and 
respond to things outside themselves, but have an awareness of abstract 
inner notions as well. A human being has a self-perception and an 
awareness of whether the attitudes and activities demonstrated in 
personal life are consistent with that self. This awareness is reflected in 
the conscience and is a necessary component of all genuine relation- 
ships, both social and spiritual. 


An awareness of the seif also brings an awareness of others, distinct 
from the self, and hence the potential for relatedness. The degree to 
which we are aware of ourselves has great bearing on the nature of our 
relationships with others, and the world at large. By calling for personal 
awareness and responsibility, Community Churches desire all relation- 
ships to be genuine, based on the reality of the beings involved. This is 
the true nature of fellowship. 


The potential awareness of humankind extends to areas beyond 
personal existence and self identity. In religious, philosophical, and 
cultural history humanity has demonstrated a capacity to perceive 
reality apart from mere sentient manifestations. In other words, thereisa 
sense of transcendent awareness. It isin this state of awareness that faith 
and genuine relationships become possible. This is the sphere of 
spiritual potential. 


We can relate to the essential being of others only if we are able to look 
beyond external acts and expressions. Just as we seek to transcend our 
own limitations, so we must in our perceptions seek to transcend the 
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limitations of others. In this transcendent state of awareness our 
common bond becomes apparent. It is also inthis state that the presence 
of the Divine is best apprehended. 


The awareness of spiritual and physical potential and limitation results 
in an almost constant conflict in human existence. The Apostle Paul 
alludes to this conflict in his discussions of the battle between the flesh 
and the spirit. To deny either is to deny the wholeness of the being. 
Existence makes this conflict inevitable. The battle is manifest in human 
history as the search for knowledge, meaning, fulfillment, and peace. 
Community Churches affirm human potential and offer encouragement 
and aid for those seeking to fulfill it. 


GOD 


Like our own being, God’s being transcends divine activities and 
manifestations. The process of faith ultimately requires a relationship 
between our whole being and the being of God. To base such a 
relationship on mere expressions of either being would yield an 
incomplete relationship and loss of fulfillment. Our transcendent self 
must relate to the transcendent God in order for our potential to be 
ultimately fulfilled through full fellowship with the Divine. 


The biblical narrative describes God as the Creator of all things. As 
such, God is the Source of all. It was God, according to Genesis, who 
breathed the breath of life into humanity. God in our tradition, then, isthe 
Essence of Existence. As the Source of all things, God binds all things 
together. God is completely involved with, and transcends, all that is. 


With God as the Divine Other in the process of faith, it is necessary to 
know something of the Being to which we relate. Such knowledge will be 
garnered through revelation and experience, and will be expressed 
through the languages, cultural mores, and religious traditions appro- 
priate to the individual. Thus, even in relating to one God a plethora of 
experiences and expressions results. No matter what mode of expression 
or conceptualization is utilized it must always be tempered with the 
understanding that the being of God transcends all such devices. This is 
no different than the understanding that the true being of any person 
transcends the descriptions and adjectives used by others to speak of 
them. No matter how accurate such descriptions may be, they can never 
present a complete presentation of the subject. 


Just as other people know us only insofar as we allow them to, so our 
perceptions of the Divine result from God's self revelation. It is no more 
possible for us to unmask God than it is for us to unmask each other. God 
is not only self-revealing, but a personal relationship with God is also 
possible. Such arelationship requires that we be open to the revelations 
of God and bring our true being to the relationship. 


The revelations of God take many forms. As has been previously 
noted, the realization of our own existence alludes to a Source of 
Existence. Personal experiences in the process of faith may also serve to 
reveal elements of God’s nature and being. The experiences of others 
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who have encountered the Divine are passed on through the histories 
and religious traditions of the world. No matter which tradition one 
examines, the presence of God and the subsequent interaction with 
humanity are presented. The world’s religions, then, provide a variety of 
experiences, perceptions, and possibilities by means of which all may 
benefit as they enter their own faith process. In no way should the 
varieties of religious traditions and experiences be seen as mutually 
exclusive. They should rather be for the encouragement and wisdom 
they hold. 


Asa Christian Movement, Community Churches value the revelations 
of God, and the experiences of people who have related to God, contain- 
ed in the Bible. The Bible presents the truth about God, humanity, and 
the potential of both from the viewpoint of a specific culture in aspecific 
era of history. The ultimate truth presented in the Bible is inviolate, 
although the language used and the context in which the truth may be 
best understood may be the subject of debate. Again, it is only through 
such debate that the incredible depth of truth contained inthe Bible can 
be plumbed and that the manifold applications of the central message 
can be seen. Diversity in this sense is seen as a tool of revelation. 


The diversity of viewpoint of which we speak relates to revelation far 
beyond the Christian Bible. The spiritual perceptions of people of all 
faiths are worthy of examination and respect. Thus, the Community 
Church Movement values the truths and teachings contained in the Holy 
Writings of the other major world religions, such as Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Islam, Judaism, and others. This open attitude is based on the transcen- 
dence of боа truth and our potential for relating to the Divine. 


Revelation is anything that leads to a deeper understanding of the true 
being of God, oneself, or the nature of the relationship between the two. 
Understandably then, revelation can take many forms. Perhaps the most 
prevalent form is the experience of those engaged in the faith process. 
As each person draws closer to the complete relationship between one’s 
self and the being of God, more discoveries about self and the Divine are 
made. The expression of these discoveries demonstrates the possibility 
of faith and gives hope to those engaged in fulfilling that potential for 
themselves. This sharing of experiences is one of the most vital functions 
of the church. Inthe sharing of past and current experiences of faith, the 
existence and interaction of God are affirmed in human terms. God, 
then, іп the Community Church Movement is seen as being revealed to 
us, through us, and for us through experience, scripture, and tradition. 
Such revelation reminds us of the truth about ourselves and God, and 
affirms the potential for a genuine relationship between the two. 


THE DIVINE/HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 


The ultimate state of human existence is to be in harmony with the 
many facets of oneself, and to Бе іп harmony with all that lies outside the 
self — the others which comprise the world — and with God, the Divine 
Other. In this state a person finds fulfillment and full potential. The path 
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to this state, the process of faith, has two main steps, both requiring 
human and divine relationships. 


The path of self-discovery leads to the realization of one’s own 
personhood and to the conclusion that this newly discovered unique 
being had a beginning — a Source of Existence. God, then, becomes 
part of, but at the same time other than, personal existence. The most 
basic of all human relationships is that to the Divine Other whom we find 
along the path of self-discovery. 


The nature of this primary relationship has great bearing оп the nature 
of all subsequent relationships. If the relationship to the Divine is not 
made, or is not genuine, then the relationships with others will be 
incomplete because the self we bring will be an incomplete self lacking 
spiritual harmony. If we cannot genuinely relate to a being which is 
inseparably linked to our own being, howcan we hope to relate to others 
who are further removed from us? The hope for all our relationships lies 
in our potential to relate to God. God, the Essence of Existence, is the 
one link that binds all things together. The recognition of that link brings 
the world closer to unity and peace. 


Genuine relationships are very difficult to achieve because of cultural 
or environmental obstacles, and self-imposed limitations. Just as people 
have the capacity for fulfilled existence, so they also have the capacity 
for evil. This capacity within the human condition bespeaks our hope, 
and our failures. 


Community Churches generally hold that sin is anything which causes 
any sort of injury to oneself or others, or anything which stands in the 
way Of fulfilling the ultimate human potential, either physical or spiritual. 
This definition takes into account the Apostle Paul’s observation that all 
have sinned. Through acts of commission or omission all people have 
either intentionally or unintentionally impeded the growth of themselves 
or others. This propensity for impediment is one manifestation of 
Original sin. 


While the methods of sin may vary from person to person, the effects 
are the same. АП sin leads to inauthentic relationships. Any time an 
individual impedes personal growth and discovery for him/herself or 
others, the complete knowledge and exchange of being essential to a 
truly genuine relationship becomes impossible. Such sin ultimately 
leads to aloneness for the sinner. The sinner cannot adequately relate to 
self, God, or others as long as the results of sin are a part of the 
relationships. 


A relationship is considered to be inauthentic when it is based on 
external criteria or actions rather than the true self. Any relationship in 
which others are viewed as absolutely apart from our own being, or 
viewed as objects to be manipulated to meet our own expectations, is 
inauthentic. It is therefore possible for any relationship, be it to self, God, 
or others, to be of this external and inauthentic nature. Such relationships 
have profound effects on those to whom we relate and to the world at 
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large. Such relationships result in division, isolation, and pain т the 
world community. 


Sin and inauthentic relationships are result of a lack of acceptance and 
recognition of spiritual values and human potential. Without an aware- 
ness of such values and potential, the resultant life is much less than it 
could, or should, be and is lived by purely sentient standards in the 
kingdom of this world. The Kingdom of God becomes an unreachable 
ideal rather than a pragmatic reality. 


Despite the difficulty of genuine relationships and the personal 
isolation in which we live as the result of sin, it is possible for humans to 
have genuine relationships with each other and with God. The possibility 
of such relationships is recognized in the Community Church Movement 
as grace. Thus, itis one of the fundamental elements of our ministry and 
our theology. 


The Being of God always stands ready for a relationship with human 
beings. While the attitudes and actions of an individual may serve to 
push other people away and diminish their willingness to enter into an 
authentic relationship by revealing their true selves, the grace of God is 
the assurance that God will not diminish the potential for divine 
relationship. The only way such potential may decrease is if we decide to 
limit or discontinue it from the human side of the equation. The grace of 
God, then, is agift as real and precious as the gift of existence itself. Both 
are necessary elements of the faith process. 


Not only does an individual have the opportunity to relate to God and 
others in a genuine way, but the individual also has the means to improve 
existing relationships. Due to the many manifestations of existence and 
potential a person may perceive the inauthenticity of current lifestyles 
and relationships. Through analysis and decision-making, a person may 
opt to change the current style and attitude of life and pursue the faith 
process toward fulfillment. This “turning around” of attitude is called 
repentance in the Christian tradition. 


All people have the means and opportunity to make their existence 
and relationships authentic. By seizing the opportunity to leave the 
effects of sin behind and by pressing toward the hope of a relationship 
with God, and therefore all things, humans can indeed dwell in the 
Kingdom of God. 


REDEMPTION 


Christians in the Community Church Movement believe the grace of 
God and the hope of fulfillment are revealed through the Eternal Christ, 
or Messiah. Not only does humanity have potential and the means of 
attaining it, but it also has a compulsion toward that end. This is a 
manifestation of the Christ. The Christ is the functional term in the 
human-divine equation. 


On a deeply personal level the Christ is that within all beings that 
draws them toward their highest potential. The Christ gives the courage 
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to go on т life despite struggle and frustration. It is the genius behind our 
creativity, or the hope behind our dreams. The Christ assures us that 
there is more to life and existence than what we perceive or experience. 


Оп а тоге abstract level, the Christ can be understood as the point of 
contact between the purely sentient and the purely spiritual portions of 
our beings. When we discover the self behind our experiences and 
actions, itis the Christ through which we feel a relatedness to the Divine 
Essence. Christ, then, is the foundation of oneness with oneself and 
others. In fulfilling this role the figure of the Christ must truly be 
transcendent. As God’s grace is for all, so the Christ through which that 
grace is manifest must be for all. This vehicle for fulfilled existence 
cannot be limited to any singular culture, personality, or doctrine. The 
Christ is not an abstract theological notion, but is a vital part of being. 


Throughout history, the Christ has been manifest in many ways. 
Through philosophy, religion, the arts, and the sciences, hope for the 
future and а drive to improve the quality of life have been expressed. The 
Christ, as the impetus for such hopes and drives, has always been, but 
the message has not always been heard, or heeded. Faith requires both 
perception and a willingness to act. 


For the hope of fulfillment to be true hope, it must in some sense be 
actualized. All the lofty ideals and discussions of potential are pointless 
if they cannot be put into practice. The faith process requires real, not 
just potential, relationships. 


The reality of the Christ cannot remain a mere external bit of data to 
analyze. The Christ must become an integral part of who we really are. 
The Christ must become incarnate in the human condition — in us. 


To take the morals and ethics of Christianity, or any other religion, and 
consciously apply them to life would certainly improve the human 
condition, but it would not make our being or our relationships truly 
authentic. Our actions and the motivations behind them would remain 
external to our true being and inner nature. The ultimate goal of faith is to 
bring us into harmony with God and other people in such a way that 
those same morals and ethics become a part of who we are and nota 
mere set of conscious efforts. It is in just such incarnations that the 
Kingdom of God become a part of human existence. 


Incarnation serves to make our ultimate potential an attainable goal 
and affirms the value of our being as people. The fact that divine 
harmony and potential can become a part of our being affirms grace and 
divine involvement. The incarnation of divine nature bridges the gap 
between the physical and spiritual portions of our being. It results from 
an authentic relationship with God and subsequently yields authenticity 
with others. In such authentic relationships we become the Body of 
Christ, drawing others to their highest potential. The promise of faith is 
that such authenticity and fulfillment are possible for all. 


Community Churches revere Jesus of Nazareth as the manifestation 
of the Incarnate Christ. Jesus showed the results of oneness with God 
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throughout his life. His life was truly transcendent in that it overcame 
barriers that had separated and limited people for centuries. He lived a 
fulfilled and harmonious life and taught his followers that the same was 
possible for them. Jesus understood and taught about the grace and love 
of God from the perspective of his own experiences with the Divine. He 
was the Christ, and he was one of us. Jesus was the incarnation of human 
hope and an expression of Divine love and purpose. He reminds us of the 
intrinsic value of all things and reaffirms the gift of grace. Jesus’ message 
leads us from the limitations of this world into the freedom and joy of the 
Kingdom of God. 


Jesus taught that life is a gift shared by all, and that the responsibility 
to preserve and improve life should be borne by all. The ethics he taught 
included a doctrine of mutual responsibility in which an individual is to 
care for the needs of others as well as her/his own. The process of faith 
requires this mutual caring as a means of fulfillment. 


The incarnation of God’s Spirit gives us a sense of kinship and а desire 
to live a transcendent, Christ-like life. The actions taken to reflect such 
harmony become the acts of God through us. If we accept Luther’s 
definition of a sacrament as a blending of human and divine elements, 
then the act of living the life of faith becomes sacramental. By living life in 
a responsible, loving way we fulfill our divine potential апа make God's 
labors Our Own. 


The Kingdom of God is a central concept in Community Church 
theology. It is the state of living in harmony with oneself, God, and 
others. It is the corporate manifestation of personal fulfillment and 
fellowship. The goal of the Community Church Movement is to establish 
the Kingdom of God in this world. The Kingdom is the result of the 
incarnation of Divine Presence and the affirmation of our relatedness as 
God's children. Jesus sought through his life and teachings to bring us 
into such a Kingdom and to bring such a Kingdom into our midst. 


As the Incarnate Christ, Jesus elevated his followers from the 
limitations they had imposed on themselves. He reminded them of their 
heritage as God’s children and of their potential for authenticity. The 
teaching had firm Old Testament roots, but instead of presenting it in 
terms of an idealistic goal, Jesus taught it as a practical possibility for all 
people. This pragmatism makes a distinction between the life and 
message of Jesus impossible. Jesus not only taught the possibilities of 
the Divine Relationship, he lived them. As one in total fellowship with 
God, Jesus’ every word and deed reflected the Divine Presence. He and 
the Father were truly one. He was totally dedicated to drawing all people 
to their highest potential. He demonstrated his dedication through his 
willingness to continue his ministry despite the consequences. 


Ultimately Jesus was killed by a world afraid of change. The cruci- 
fixion stands as a graphic demonstration of the eternal conflict between 
harmony and entropy; authenticity and inauthenticity; and openness 
and exclusiveness. With a security and lifestyle centered on every 
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temporal and materialistic criteria, the world could not, and will not, 
accept a life based on spiritual and existential factors. 


While the cruelty and lack of spiritual understanding of the world was 
demonstrated by Jesus’ death, the eternal and transcendent nature of 
his message and purpose are portrayed in his Resurrection. The life that 
transcended traditional limitations and biases also transcended the 
boundary of physical death. The Christ cannot be limited by mere 
physical factors. The power and potential of the incarnation make 
physical death a part of life rather than the end of it. As his followers, we 
see the Resurrection of Jesus as a powerful reaffirmation of our 
immortality through faith. 


The Resurrection served to internalize the eternal truth of Jesus’ 
teachings in the Apostles. The book of Acts describes the Apostles 
perceiving the resurrected Lord and being subsequently encouraged 
and strengthened in their faith. When their faith brought them to an 
authentic commitment as citizens of the Kingdom of God, they were 
filled and empowered by the Holy Spirit. It was in this filling that the 
church was born and the faith was universally proclaimed to a hungry 
world. 


The Community Church Movement values the Holy Spirit as a key 
element in the faith process. It is manifest within us as our spiritual 
consciousness. The Spirit is the voice of the Eternal Christ, calling us to 
transcendence and fulfillment. As the Being of God unifies creation, so 
the Holy Spirit unifies the individual life. As such it is present in all 
people, although only those engaged in the quest of faith are truly aware 
of it. 


As the Holy Spirit unifies individual lives, the physical and spiritual 
aspects of our being are drawn together. The resulting harmony allows 
for the healing of wounds inflicted by our own limitations and ignorance. 
Our potential for peace and fulfillment is affirmed and our relationship to 
God is encouraged. In the recognition of the Holy Spirit believers are 
reminded of their unity, and the resultant church is empowered to 
proclaim the promise of God in love and service. 


THE CHURCH 


The Community Church Movementis a family of spiritual pilgrims. All 
the family members are unique with different needs, gifts, and faiths. In 
the recognition of personal differences, and the resolve to meet the 
needs of individual pilgrims, the Movement finds transcendent unity and 
purpose. 


For the individual, the church is asource of encouragement, strength, 
and hope. Through the sharing of personal experiences and discoveries, 
the tremendous potential of existence and the practical wisdom of the 
Gospel are revealed. A Community Church is a sharing, learning, and 
serving family. 

With a unity founded on human potential and Divine Grace, the church 
transcends the limitations imposed by short-sightedness and 
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exclusiveness. The authentic relatedness of its members to God and to 
each other transform the church into a functional manifestation of the 
Body of Christ. In Christ our hopes and goals transcend those of 
personal ambition and are instead centered on the common good and 
the precepts of the Kingdom of God. As all have been accepted by God 
and received Divine Love and Grace, so in the church are all accepted 
and deemed worthy of our love. Through the church the teachings and 
ethics of Jesus, the Incarnate Christ, are proclaimed to the world. 


Beyond this proclamation, the church has a nuturing ministry to those 
within it. As each person continues in the process of faith many struggles 
and difficulties are encountered. Although the teachings of the church 
may help to alleviate the problems, there remains a sense in which the 
individual is alone in the struggle for authenticity. The church goes 
beyond teaching to reach out to those lonely pilgrims. The sacraments, 
or ordinances, of the church are an expression of this additional ministry. 


Baptism is a sign shared by the whole of the Christian community. It 
graphically demonstrates transcendent love and grace. It reminds us of 
our common need for spiritual growth and development. Baptism draws 
human need and Divine Love together and is arecognized symbol of the 
beginning of the faith process. 


Likewise, the sacrament of Communion draws the community of faith 
together. As the presence of Christ in our midst is celebrated, we are 
affirmed in our position as citizens of God’s Kingdom. Our faith is 
necessarily unique, but we are reminded in Communion that we are not 
alone. The physical act of sharing the elements calls us to recognize our 
spiritual kinship. Communion is a proclamation of our unity in Christ. 


The Community Church Movement does not look upon itself as a 
destination for believers, but rather views itself as one of many roads to 
the destination. The church is not the dictator of personal faith, but is the 
servant of God called to nurture the faith planted in each heart. As the 
Body of Christ, the church seeks to heal all wounds, free all captives of 
injustice, loneliness, and poverty, and proclaim the hope and love of the 
Kingdom of God. This is the proclamation of the Community Church 
Movement. The message is proclaimed corporately, but it is predicated 
on the faith, dedication, and love of its individual members. The gospel is 
one melody, sung by many voices. 


CONCLUSION 


Individual differences of perception and expression lead to much 
diversity in the community of faith. The Community Church Movement 
values this diversity as a strength. The variety of understandings and 
viewpoints provides a well-rounded view of the Gospel, the world, and 
the Kingdom of God. In our diversity we behold and celebrate the 
universal nature of боа” love and the depth of Divine Grace. 


Cherishing the uniqueness of each individual is a key part of 
Community Church theology. Every person is a storehouse of percep- 
tion, wisdom, and potential. We love each other because we are different, 
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not despite our differences. When seen т the light of our соттоп 
needs, love, and roles in the Body of Christ, our differences become less 
of a threat and become а resource from which our ministry may draw. 


Community Churches do not advocate a specific creed, but rather 
advocate inclusive faith and fellowship. All are encouraged to walk their 
own spiritual path in a personal way. We share our experiences and 
perceptions їо lend hope and encouragement to our fellow pilgrims, and 
not to say we are uniquely correct in our own paths. 


The Community Church Movement believes all must seek their 
relationship with God and others in unique and personal ways. No 
matter which path we take we trust God, and fulfillment, may be found. 
The trek is not easy, but we undertake it safe in the knowledge that our 
fellow pilgrims will understand and care for us. Our faith, then, is nota 
goal toward which we strive, but is a process of growth and discovery 
through which we strive together. 
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TWO 
FELLOWSHIP IN THE COMMUNITY 
CHURCH MOVEMENT 
by Jeffrey В. Newhall 
INTRODUCTION 


Theologues in the Community Church Movement are concerned with 
the aspects of our faith which bring us together, the essentials in which 
we find our unity, the basics on which we stand and out of which we 
move. One aspect of our faith in which we find our unity, on which we 
stand, and out of which we move is our belief in and practice of 
“community”. We are after all “community” churches. But some have 
taken this to mean only that a “community” church is one located ina 
particular community, or is one serving а local community, or is only a 
union congregation not limited to one denomination. These are not 
wrong ideas, but such explanations of “community” churches miss the 
real reason we Call ourselves such. The real reason we are “community” 
churches lies in the nature of the community we seek. The following 
discussion is meant to explain theologically the community which for us 
is determinative of our identity. 


A major impetus behind our movement is fellowship or community. 
The communities of rural or suburban or urban type which decided that 
their churches should be ecumenical, federated, union, non-denomina- 
tional, or multi-denominational were inspired by a desire for an inclusive 
and whole community or fellowship. Certainly, itis true that communities 
which were overchurched — too many churches to serve too small a 
population — and determined that they should have one community 
church were guided by practicalities. However, they were also inspired 
by the vision of a larger, broader, less divided, more “wholesome” 
community or fellowship of believers and seekers. Truly, many of our 
churches came to be, as Robert Taylor has often pointed out, only 
because men and women desired to live out an answer to Jesus’ prayer 
“that they may all be one” (John 17:11). 


The concern in local congregations for community or fellowship as a 
distinctive aspect of the Community Church Movement further mani- 
fested itself when they gathered in a council for fellowship. Those 
churches gathered with like-minded, but otherwise very different, 
congregations to sustain them in their quest for community, to support 
others in that quest, and to present {о the larger world anew and possible 
reality for human life. When a council of “white” community churches 
joined a sister council of “black” community churches, it was for the 
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purpose of witnessing to and enhancing community and fellowship. The 
churches which came together in the International Council of Com- 
munity Churches wanted a fellowship which bridged the racial barrier of 
our society and would seek to heal the awful wound of racism that 
afflicted our societal body. 


The roots of our movement's emphasis on community or fellowship 
are to be found in the fertile soil of the Bible. To explain who we are, why 
we are, and what we strive to become we look to the biblical witness. Of 
course, in no way do we claim that our movement, or any one church 
within our movement, perfectly expresses, in a paradigmatic way, the 
reality of the God-intended community or fellowship of faith. We 
confess, as must all other communions within the Body of Christ, that we 
fall short of the glory intended by God. However, we do proclaim that we 
have found, beyond the things that divide, the reality of Christian 
community or fellowship which transcends division and moves us 
toward wholeness. 


KOINONIA 


When Jesus was asked to state the great commandmentin the Law, he 
replied, “You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your mind... Апаа second is like it (ог, he almost 
seems to Say, “the same as”), You shall love your neighbor as yourself” 
(Matthew 22:37-39, Mark 12:30-31). Here, | believe, is stated the twin 
dimensions of the Christian life — a life based on faith and fellowship. 
The foundation of the Christian life is faith in, trust in, respect for, and 
love of God. Yet, inseparable from the first relationship with God is a 
second relationship, and that is love for neighbor. Christian life means 
community, for we cannot love т an abstract sense. Rather, we can only 
love in relationship. 


From the beginning, Christians, even before they were called such, or 
knew themselves to be such, found it right and necessary to gather in 
community where love of neighbor was practiced. We see the need and 
the practice of love of neighbor in the band of disciples following Jesus. 
These men and women prayed and ate and slept and learned together. 
They quarreled and ventured and served together. The disciples were 
the first Christian community and were a forecast of the possibilities and 
the problems of Christian living out the divine mandate for the love of 
neighbor in the experience of community. 


From the beginning, the Community Church Movement has been 
based on the twin and inseparable foci of faith and fellowship. About the 
focus on faith, little is said here except to say that itis a wrestling with the 
faith revealed by Jesus of Nazareth, an awe in the fact of the resurrection, 
a search for the truth which will make humanity free, and a seeking to 
love God with heart and soul and mind. This, it seems to me, is the basic 
substance of the early church’s faith, and any effort to make it more 
concrete does harm to the seeking spirit of the early church and its 
descendant. However, about the focus on fellowship or community this 
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paper must have much to Say, for in the experience of community is the 
reason for being, the raison d’étre, of the Community Church Movement. 
Community has been and is our lively experiment. 


As said before, Jesus began the Christian experiment of living out the 
love of neighbor through the experience of living with other men and 
women inacommunity of faith. The early church, the post-resurrection 
Christian community, continued this pattern. Some might note, probably 
correctly, that such group life was a sociological necessity for the 
believers and the faith to survive in an alien, hostile atmosphere. 
However, what is important is not the fact that Christians gathered in 
communities — even dogs run in packs — but the nature of the 
community or fellowship they shared. For the Christian communities 
had a unique character, and it was recognized and given a particular 
name by the Apostle Paul. The name for this unique Community or 
fellowship experience is koinonia. 


Koinonia is, of course, an ancient Greek word. A basic meaning for 
koinonia is “to share with someone in something.”! This is the broadest 
definition. The Greeks have two particular meanings for the word, one 
secular and one religious. In secular life, the Greeks used koinonia to 
refer to a common share in legal relationships, as in a business 
partnership. Also, it could refer to a close and even lifelong partnership 
in which all was shared, as in some forms of friendship and in marriage. 


The religious meaning for koinonia was a communion of God and 
person. In primitive understanding, this communion was believed 
achieved through the reception of divine power through eating and 
drinking, as in eating the body and drinking the blood of the god. Later 
development of thought in Platonism and Stoicism which saw the 
universe as a harmonious and cooperative whole, held that communion 
between the divine and the human, and among humans, was natural as 
well as necessary. 


It was the word koinonia which Paul employed to describe an 
experiential fact which went beyond Greek and Jewish experience and 
language. The Greek word koinonia at least spoke of an all-sharing 
fellowship and of divine-human fellowship. The Hebrew language had 
no word with equivalent meaning. For this reason Paul used koinonia to 
describe the religious fellowship and life-sharing of early Christians: 
their identification with and sense of participation in Christ, in the 
fellowship of believers, and in the obligations and benefits of the 
community. 


To help us understand the type of fellowship or community which Paul 
was naming when he spoke of koinonia, let us look at two personal, 
first-hand perceptions of the life of the early Christian community. First, 
let us read some of a letter from one Diognetus: 


“For Christians cannot be distinguished from the rest of the 
human race by country or language or customs... They 
busy themselves on earth, but their citizenship is in heaven. 
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They obey the established laws, but in their own lives they go 
far beyond what the laws require. They love all men, and by 
all men are persecuted... They are poor, and yet they make 
many rich; they are completely destitute and yet they enjoy 
complete abundance . . . When they do good, they are 
punished as evildoers; undergoing punishment, they rejoice 
because they are brought to life.” 


And following is a portion of a second letter, written by Justin Martyr, 
who was converted to Christianity around 133 A.D. He reported to his 
emperor about the Christians: 


“Before we became Christian we took pleasure in debauch- 
ery, now rejoice in purity of life; ... we used to value above all 
else money and possessions, now we bring together all that 
we have and share it with those who are in need. Formerly, 
we hated and killed one another and, because of a difference 
in nationality or custom, we refused to admit strangers within 
our gates. Now since the coming of Christ we all live in 
peace. We pray for our enemies and seek to win over those 
who hate us unjustly... "3 


Clearly, Diognetus and Justin Martyr were reporting something out of 
the ordinary, an extraordinary community or fellowship. It was a 
community of persons not conformed to this world (Romans 12:2), but a 
community of transformed persons who dared to strive to transform the 
world, and who succeeded to a remarkable degree. 


What caused this community to be? First, and essential to all else, was 
the initiative and participation of God. Koinonia is “a fellowship given by 
Jesus Christ and sustained by the activity of the Holy Spirit of God,” as 
James Gustafson has written (Treasure in Earths Vessels).4 It is a gift 
from God, whois present in the everyday life of the Christian community 
and who works through human actions and relationships to make 
evident and real divine love and power and the desired new order in 
human life. 


The participation of God was essential to koinonia or Christian 
fellowship becoming a reality. Also essential was a certain form of 
relating among the human participants. God works through human 
relationships to make love real and to accomplish loving ends, but 
human partnership in this was essential. Without human relating which 
expresses and engenders love, koinonia could not happen. 


One of the members of the early Christian community recorded that 
the people of the church “devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching 
and fellowship, to the breaking of bread and prayer” (Acts 2:42). 
Immediately, the writer went on to say that they “had all things in 
common; and they sold their possessions and goods and distributed 
them їо all, as any had need” (2:44-45). This sharing was at the heart of 
the Christian community experience and was no ordinary communalism; 
rather, it was “self-sacrifice,” a life determined by others (Romans 14:71), 
for these people identified themselves with Christ's life and with the work 
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of the Spirit. The essence of koinonia was а deep sense of mutuality, 
extreme neighborliness, expressed through self-giving. It was a life-style 
of interdependence, with each depending on the giving and sharing of 
each and every one. There was a strong sense of unity — one living for all 
and all living for one. As one participant noted, “The company of those 
who believed were of one heart and soul, and no one said that any of the 
things he possessed was his own, but they had everything in соттоп” 
(Acts 4:32). They were like a family in their sense of commitment and 
responsibility to one another. There was “not a needy person among 
them” for all wealth was divided according to need” (4:34-35). 


This radical form of community may not have lasted forlong, although 
it has been repeated in various forms of Christian community since, as 
with the Shakers, the Oneida Community and other “utopian” groups. 
Certainly monasticism has continued the early church experience of 
community and communalism in many aspects. Yet, the style of relating 
— self-sacrifice, self-giving, interdependence, mutuality, sense of 
family-like commitment — is essential to true Chrisitan community life, 
true koinonia. Without the expression of this style of relating in some 
form, true koinonia is not occurring, only some beggardly imitation. 


Another aspect to self-sharing in koinonia was the sharing of personal 
gifts or talents. This, too, was a hallmark of the early Christian 
community. Personal gifts were held to come from God and their correct 
use was for “the common good" (Romans 12:7). To the degree personal 
gifts did serve the common good their worth was proven, as was their 
origin from the Spirit. The primary criterion for a gift’s value was the 
degree to which it helped, as Paul put it, in “building up” the community 
(14:12). Since all gifts given by the Spirit could assist in building up the 
community, all gifts were important: speaking wisdom, having faith, 
healing, doing miracles, giving liberally, proclaiming the faith’s message, 
spiritual insight, ecstasy, interpretation of ecstasy (12:8-11). The use of 
these gifts was as necessary to the life of the community, as is the use of 
the gifts of sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch, and thought to the life of 
the human body. 


There was no hierarchy of gifts — except that love was the “best,” and 
this preeminent gift was paradoxically the one available to all— nor was 
there a hierarchy of gifted persons. Koinonia was a community without a 
rigid structure or stratified sense of institutionalism. The only sub- 
ordination was to the community’s central foci: the love of God and the 
practice of extreme neighborliness. It was radically democratic in that 
the community called from the people the gifts needed for the good of 
the community. It would seem that the early Christian community was 
always in reformation, never static and status quo, and living up to 
Luther’s dictum, “ecclesia semper reformanda.” Certainly there was 
stress on “good order,” but this was to protect {Пе rights of all and enable 
healthy relating and the expressing and sharing of gifts. 


In reporting that koinonia was a community without rigid structure, a 
claim is not being made that koinonia was without structure at all. Paul's 
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metaphor of the body image for koinonia presupposes structure, sincea 
body without a skeleton is unthinkable for a thinking and creative and 
serving creature. Paul himself speaks of the need for “good order” in the 
life of the community, as mentioned above. Indeed, the reality is, as 
George Weber has noted (The Congregation in Mission), “No relation- 
ship of love can develop unless there are structures in which it can 
grow.”° We might add, drawing on the insights of students of organiza- 
tional dynamics, that no work or service of love can be effectively 
commissioned and fulfilled unless there are structures through which 
such can be done. Yet, even as we affirm the need for and reality of 
structure in koinonia, and go on to affirm, as did theologian Elizabeth 
Nordbeck, at a Council Conference, that “structure is a gift of God when 
rightly used,” we must emphasize the uniqueness of structure for 
koinonia. It cannot be rigid if it is to be democratic and responsive to the 
will of God and the need of people. It must be “charismatic” inthe sense 
of encouraging the free expression of gifts and the use of the talents of 
all. It must be centered around a hierarchial structure, but be centered оп 
the love of God and the practice of extreme neighborliness. 


The sharing of feelings was also an important expression of the self- 
giving and self-sharing needed for koinonia. Paul often referred to the 
sharing of positive emotions, and spoke of howto contend with negative 
emotions which polluted life if not confronted. Empathy was to be 
practiced: “Rejoice with those who rejoice, weep with those who weep” 
(Romans 12:15). Avoid conceit and haughty attitudes which hamper 
empathy. The practice of patience and steadfastness and encourage- 
ment was deemed essential for depthful Christian relating. To be 
avoided as a “stumbling block” to relationships was a judgmental 
attitude (Romans 2:1). Trust was to be expressed and lives were to be 
lived in ways worthy of trust (I Corinthians 4:2). Feelings were to be 
shared through word, and through touching, as in embracing and 
kissing (Romans 16:16, | Corinthians 16:20, II Corinthians 13:12). And, in 
all and through all and under all, there was to be the feeling of a lively 
confidence in the love of God (Romans 8:38) and the practice of love 
among neighbors (Romans 12:9, | Corinthians 13). 


Certainly, the koinonia community was characterized by ahelping and 
intimate relating. No wonder Paul confidently expected to be “re- 
freshed” through participating in such community life (Romans 15:32). 
The affection of the “holy kiss,” the image of the family-like intimacy of 
meeting in homes (i Corinthians 16:19), the address of each other as 
brother and sister, the peaceful and careful sharing for everyone's 
learning and encouragement (I Corinthians 14:26-33), all speak of a 
supportive, helping, loving community and say what koinonia was and is 
meant to be. 


We dare not ignore another side of koinonia, the abrasive or angry 
side. It was present in the early Christian community, and it is with us 
today. Toignore the fact of anger within Christian community life would 
open us to the charge of sentimentalizing koinonia. Anger and 
confrontation were part of the lifestyle of Jesus. Anger was expressed in 
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the throwing over of the money changers in the Temple and was behind 
the tears over Jerusalem (Luke 19:41-46). Anger was in the swift rebuke 
to Peter, “Get behind me, you devil.” Confrontation was practiced on the 
night of the betrayal when Christ met Judas face-to-face in the upper 
room and in the garden. Certainly anyone who has met Paul through the 
history of Acts and the pages of his letters knows Paul got angry, and met 
anger, in the context of the Christian community. Indeed, if Paul loved 
the Corinthians especially, and many think he did, then he also got 
angriest with them. How clearly he expresses his anger in the “angry 
letter,” аз a portion of Second Corinthians has been called. Did Paul let 
his anger fester and pollute his relationships? He did not. Anger meant to 
Paul that he must confront and “speak the truth in love,” as he advised 
the Ephesians. We hear Paul’s lovingly confrontal method in practice 
when he tells us: “When Peter came to Antioch, | opposed him to his face 
... All this demonstrates that the earliest and foremost leaders and 
shapers of the Christian community did not ignore or hide from the 
reality of anger in communal life. 


Koinonia was not and cannot be idolatry of smiles and “happy talk.” It 
was not and is not going along for the sake of getting along; the use of 
peace and concord to stifle dissent and discord. Rather, koinonia or 
Christian community was and is relating in authenticity and love, even 
when the mood is divisive and anger is the feeling. Without doubt, the 
abrasive or angry side of Christian community or koinonia is witnessed 
in many of the congregational meetings and council gatherings of our 
Movement. 


It is inthe very nature of koinonia that there be some conflict, as it isin 
many ways a community of differences. The koinonia known in ancient 
Corinth was far from being monolithic in faith, practice, culture or race. 
The variety was immense. Paul called them to celebrate their differences, 
reminding them that “different ways” were given to them “by the Lord” 
(I Corinthians 3:5). The celebration of differences enables those who 
seek to live in koinonia to have differences and to be different in many 
ways and manners, yet not be divided. In celebrating differences, 
dwellers in koinonia affirm mutuality as members of the Body of Christ, 
even as they appreciate, but may choose not to appropriate, the 
multiplicity of gifts present and revealed in the family of God. This very 
process is at work today in the Community Church Movement as 
persons and churches in the Movement share with what J. Ralph 
Shotwell has called “unity without uniformity.” How else could black and 
white, mainstream and charismatic, catholic and metaphysical Chris- 
tians, to mention only some of our more obvious differences, know the 
sweetness of brothers and sisters dwelling together in unity? In koinonia 
there are differences between and among, and honest admission and 
discussion of same, and, beyond that, celebration of diversity and 
differences. 


A COMMUNITY OF COMMUNITIES 


As discussed thus far koinonia might be seen only as a local 
phenomenon. One might conclude that such sharing and fellowship as 
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described stopped at the boundaries of the local gathering, the im- 
mediate group, the house fellowship. Not so, at all. Koinonia bridged all 
barriers within the local community and bridged the barriers of geog- 
raphy, nationality and custom. Did Jesus say to his disciples, “Keep all 
this to yourselves?” Hardly. Our Lord said, “Go out to all the world.” The 
disciples did as commanded, and, through their ministry, koinonia 
became a reality in many parts of the known world — a reality 
transcending the barriers of the world, such as nationality, race, culture. 


Paul saw the danger inherent in the success of koinonia in a local 
setting. Paul knew it must be given larger expression or else turn inward 
and become incestuous and smother its vitality and die. Therefore, Paul 
said to the early Christian communities, “Let us make a gift to our 
brothers and sisters who are in need in Jerusalem.” It was not a popular 
proposal. Already, there were some rivalries for power and some 
factional or “denominational” tendencies. The Jewish Christians, for 
instance, suspected that the Hellenistic Christians were not quite the 
real thing, and the latter resented the suspected sense of superiority in 
the former. Yet, Paul did prevail, and the reality of koinonia in the local 
fellowship stirred the people to reach out and help. The early Christian 
communities discovered that they could never existin solitude, but must 
practice koinonia through being a community of communities. 


The Community Church Movement found its purpose in being sucha 
community of communities. Its stated purpose was: “The National 
Council of Community Churches is amovementthat seeks to realize the 
‘beloved community’ in local, national and world relations. It welcomes 
all churches, groups and individuals that seek to make the church the 
instrument for discovering and putting into practice the will of God in 
community life” (I Was There, by Nelson С. Pierce and Alvene Grice). In 
the relatively short history of the Movement, many have found that the 
richest encounter with and experience of koinonia has happened at 
Council and conference gatherings. These experiences have been taken 
back to the local church or community and have been an impetus to a 
more vigorous practice of koinonia on the local level. 


THE SOURCE 


| have spoken of koinonia as a communal lifestyle lived by persons 
who did not conform to the world as given them, but who were 
transformed into participants in a unique community. The early Chris- 
tians indeed shared life, and, oh, how they shared! But what is the source 
of this unique community life based on self-giving and self-sharing? 
What motivated the people who lived such exceptional love of God and 
such extreme neighborliness? 


Earlier, | spoke of the fact that the initiative and participation of God 
was essential to the origin and existence of koinonia. It is a lifestyle 
instituted and empowered by Jesus Christ, and it is made possible by the 
activity of the Holy Spirit. But these trinitarian phrases may not be 
clarifying. | believe the quality which transcends these terms in the love 
of God or agape. To live in Christ and to live in the Spirit is to be in love. 
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And it is this love, this agape, which is the source of the relationships 
which make for koinonia. 


This love of which | speak is not ordinary love in the sense of kindness, 
good will, affection, caring. It is new and itis more than that. It is the love 
which Christ came to pour out т his life and to pour into our lives. The 
creation of the loving community — practicing extreme neighborliness 
and radical love for others — was Christ’s purpose. The new love which 
Christ brought into human life meant that a new kind of community was 
possible. 


The vision and aspiration of the Community Church Movement is a 
new kind of community, and the foundation and fuel for this effort is the 
` new love bestowed by Christ. Thus we dare aspire to a community 
without walls, which transcends barriers of belief, race, sex, class, ability 
and locale. In the local place in which we find ourselves we seek to be 
koinonia; in the society of nation and world we seek to witness to and call 
forth the possibility of Коіпопіа among and within the divided com- 
rnunions of Christ. Beyond these challenges, our Movement can express 
and offer koinonia beyond the divided communions of Christ to a world 
sorely in need. 


1Gerhard Kittel, (ed), Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, Vol. 
Ill (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. В. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1965), 
Geoffrey W. Bromiley (trans. and ed.), pg. 797. A depthful analysis of 
koinonia is offered pp. 797-809, and this author is greatly in debt of it. 


2Cyril C. Richardson (ed.), The Library of Christian Classics, Vol. 1 
(Philadelphia, Penn.) Westminster Press, 1955, pp. 216-217. 


SIbid., Pp. 249-250 (Apology 1.14) 


4 James М. Gustafson, Treasure in Earthen Vessels (New York, N.Y.) 
(Harper and Row, Inc. 1961), p. 104. 


SHoward A. Snyder, “The Fellowship of the Holy Spirit”, Christianity 
Today, Vol. XIV, No. 21, pp. 7, November 6, 1970. 
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ТНАЕЕ 
FAITH AND FELLOWSHIP 
THROUGH WORSHIP 
by J. Philip Smith 
INTRODUCTION 


In 1946, the founding of the National Council of Community Churches 
bore testimony to a new experience in American church life. That 
experience is the representation of a multiple church heritage in the 
local congregation. Methodists and Presbyterians, Roman Catholics 
and Baptists had found their place т the pew alongside one another. The 
old reasons for attending a particular congregation were losing their 
hold. People had become more interested in local availability than 
denominational label. They were more concerned about having their 
specific religious needs met than perpetuating a denominational tradi- 
tion they no longer owned. They were more interested in church and 
community involvement than they were in conformity to specific 
doctrine. The National Council of Community Churches reflected what 
was happening in thousands of congregations across the country. The 
power of denominational parochialism was losing its grip. 


In 1950, when the late Roy Burkhardt and Joseph Evans led the way to 
a community church union, another barrier began to fall, the separation 
of churches on race. 


Today the International Council of Community Churches represents 
the pluralism of our religious heritage in all of its member congregations 
and the opening chapter in what many hope will be the beginning of a 
serious racial integration in American church life. 


The emerging pluralism is certainly one of the most cherished gifts of 
the Community Church Movement. The acceptance of a rich variety of 
styles, traditions, and variations within our many heritages is a growing 
reality. To many the collective body of community church congregations 
is like the various instrument sections of an orchestra. Each section has 
its own sound. But itisn’t until they all play together that beautiful music 
is created. This does not mean that the various parts of the whole must 
sound alike, any more than trumpets should sound like violins. Vibrant 
fellowship, within the body of Christ, does not depend on everyone 
thinking alike or expressing faith in the same form. 


The Community Church Movement is a gathering of congregations 
who retain their own uniqueness, while participating in the orchestration 
of the wider fellowship. Clearly, this dynamic of church life presents a 
major obstacle to one who would define worship within the life of the 
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community churches. There is no single liturgy. There is no one corpus 
of theology which would describe specific rationale for worship in the 
community church. Congregations vary in their practices of worship. 
One will baptize by immersion. Another will baptize by sprinkling. One - 
will celebrate communion each week. Another will celebrate monthly. If 
there is one reference from Scripture which most suitably describes the 
character of the community church at worship it would be Paui’s 
description of the “variety of gifts in the Spirit.” “Now there are varieties 
of gifts, but the same Spirit; and there are varieties of service, but the 
same Lord; and there are varieties of working, but it is the same God who 
inspires them all т everyone” (I Corinthians 12:4-6). Community church 
congregations are certainly varied in their gifts. Therefore, any attempt 
to describe worship within these churches must encompass the greatest 
variety of practice present in church life. 


THE BASIS FOR WORSHIP 


The worshipping life of the Church is that which makes it unique 
among human institutions. Apart from worship, the program and social 
life of most congregations could be compared to those activities that are 
carried out by other institutions within our culture. Worship, both 
personal and corporate, is the distinguishinc characteristic of the 
Church. 


The basic faith assumption of worship is the need to express reverence 
for one God: Creator, Redeemer, Reconciler, and Savior of us all. Itis the 
repeated act, in the life of the church, which builds and nurtures this 
faith; encourages the fellowship through which God makes known the 
divine will; and equips the people of God to serve the world which is 
loved so much that the Christ-Man came among us. Worship is the 
lifeline which links together everything else the church does, including 
education, pastoral care, specialized ministry, and mission. If these are 
the hands and feet of the faith, which seeks the divine Kingdom on earth, 
then worship is the blood-pumping heart of the body. As Soren 
Kierkegaard summarized, worship is the stage on which we act out the 
content of the faith for God, the universal observer. In “doing” the faith 
we are built up and enabled to proclaim the Christian life throughout the _ 
week. Worship is the event in which we discover the constant presence 
of the universal God, the One who calls the worlds into being and the 
particular One who seeks our obedience to the divine will. 


In addition to the very practical need to encourage faith, the church 
also worships because Scripture mandates it. Abraham built an altar of 
YHWH. Israel built the Tabernacle and the Ark of the Covenant. Isaiah 
named specific instruction to proper reverence of the Redeeming 
Creator. The earliest followers of Jesus joined in fellowship at the 
synagogue and in private homes. The Book of Acts bears witness to the 
full range of early worship. Worship, appropriate to the nature of faith, 
has always been vital to the believing people of the Old and New 
Testament. 
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The earliest Christians understood worship to be the link to God т 
Christ, and, the most significant act of witness for the gathered 
fellowship. The mandate of Scripture to come together in His name has 
shaped the basis for two thousand years of tradition. In that time, 
believers have developed many forms of worship, but always one 
purpose: the adoration and reverence of God. The experience of the 
generations has demonstrated that worship is of central importance to 
the whole life of the church. 


THE MODES OF WORSHIP 


That same experience has evolved many modes of worship, forms 
through which corporate worship is conducted. These include: prayer 
(personal and corporate), music, drama, art, dance, preaching, the 
reading of the Holy Word, meditation/devotion, liturgy, and the sacra- 
ments. Each form has its own context and history. But each is just as vital 
to the fullness of worship as the next. The individual worshipper 
personally shares through these varied forms. The significant factor is 
that worship is understood as the collective act of the gathered 
fellowship. 


Churches of the International Council of Community Churches use all 
of these modes of worship. The primary distinction of concern among 
members of the Council is between acts of collective worship, on the one 
hand, and personal acts of worship, on the other hand. Many congrega- 
tions, especially from the traditions of black America, practice devotions 
in a formal setting as part of corporate worship. This is a time, at the 
beginning of worship, when individuals prepare themselves for the unity 
of purpose in the gathered fellowship. The counterpart, in the European 
heritage, is the personal meditation at the time of corporate prayer. In 
both, there is clarity that the individual is part of a greater whole, even in 
the act of personal worship. The common thread is that we are 
dependent on one another even as we are all dependent on the grace of 
God. Devotion and collective worship are two sides of the same coin. 
The common ingredient is our dependency on one Creator. Devotion is 
the personal act of worship which takes place within the context of 
gathered fellowship or, privately, outside of the community. 


THE FUNCTION OF WORSHIP 


The modes of worship are the means by which the gathered congrega- 
tion expresses its adoration of God and rehearses the faith. Within this 
context there are many purposes which open the full scope of the life of 
faith. 


First, worship is a public proclamation of faith. We live in a world of 
competing ideologies, world views, and lifestyles. The church is the 
guardian of a proclamation which begins with the reality of truth beyond 
our human perception. This view of life holds that God has revealed the 
divine nature in the Scripture, the history and tradition of the Church, 
and the events of our experience. Worship is that time when we join to 
hear the story from all of these sources. We discover, within ourselves 
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and between us, the living God who is made known through the 
Scripture, tradition, and our contemporary experience. To proclaim the 
Revelation publicly is to bear witness to the wonders of God’s redeeming 
grace. 


Second, worship is that occasion when we acknowledge our separa- 
tion from the Lord of life. We are reminded of our humanity, our fallible 
weakness which stand against the Holy. Worship is the one place where 
we can be assured of total honesty as we are reminded who we are and 
what God is. We confess who we are in the context of faith. But 
confession never stands alone! It is always accompanied by an expres- 
sion of God’s forgiveness. Through the death and resurrection of Christ, 
we are joined to God in the midst of our humanity. In that union we find 
new energy and hope for life. We are lifted beyond our weakness to the 
strength of life in faith. 


Third, another purpose of worship is a time to raise our thanksgiving 
for the gifts of God. Worship is always a corporate and personal 
thanksgiving. We recognize, in the divine initiative, that we are not 
abandoned to meaninglessness or subjected of futility. The thanksgiving 
of the gathered community is an affirmation that the gift of life is to be 
celebrated. 


Fourth, worship also calls us beyond ourselves in the context of 
mission. If the purpose of the church is to increase the love of God and 
neighbor, then worship is that weekly reminder of the neighbor, his or 
her presence, life, and concern. Worship is conducted not only for the 
sake of the worshipper, but also for the world. “For God so loved the 
world, that He sent His only Son...” Worship binds us т unity as we seek 
to love the world even as we are loved by God. Therefore, worship is an 
act of intercession, training us in our commitments of service. To 
worship is to engage in preparation for mission, the active caring for 
God's beloved creation. 


Fifth, yet another purpose for worship is to remind us of the faith to 
which we are called. Beyond public proclamation, it is also personal 
conversion in which we engage. No man or woman fails to get lostin the 
thicket of lesser gods which lay claim to our lives. Worship is that weekly 
reclamation of our lives from the lostness. Through prayer, Scripture, 
sermon, and sacrament we are rejoined to a gracious Lord who will not 
let us grow comfortable with our lostness. 


Sixth, worship is that occasion when the revealed Word of God, 
through Scripture and tradition, is drawn together with the ongoing life 
of the world and community. In other words, what is happening to us is 
exposed to the Scripture, and by that exposure, we gain a new sense of 
direction for our lives. Through the church, worship puts us in touch with 
the truth of life as no other institution does. It makes known the reality in 
which all else functions. So it is vital for the workplace, the family, the 
community, and the individual to share the context of faith. In that 
junction we find the sustenance of the abundant life mentioned in the 
Gospel of John. Worship is the weekly touchstone where daily living is 
edified by the presence of a redeeming Creator. 
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THE RITES OF WORSHIP 


Throughout time the human community has used a variety of rituals 
and customs to convey the content of worship. The Christian community 
inherited much of its worship practice from Judaism. Throughout the 
Book of Acts there is abundant evidence that the early fellowship of 
Jesus believers worshipped in the synagogue and adopted the cate- 
gories of public, Jewish worship. The Call to Worship, Invocation, 
reading of Scripture, commentary on Scripture, and prayer were all 
standard elements of worship adopted from Judaism by the early 
church. 


This is not only true of typical, weekly worship, but also of the 
particular rites of ritual in the Christian tradition. Communion, baptism, 
funeral and wedding practices all have their origin in the Jewish 
heritage. Each of these sprang from a particular rite of religious 
significance. Baptism was a rite of purification, especially for converts. 
Communion was a meal of celebration associated with the high holy day 
of Passover. Weddings and funerals were conducted within the frame- 
work of traditional worship. And, the offering was a carry-over from the 
traditions of animal sacrifice. 


The only element of Christian worship which was not closely affiliated 
with Jewish practice was the arrangement of the liturgical calendar. The 
customs of Advent, Lent, Pentecost, and the saints’ days have their 
origin in Gentile practice and the evolution of the church's life. In fact, 
the rites of worship which are so common in our tradition today are all 
adopted from other sources. While the history of their adoption into 
accepted practice might have little meaning for today, their meaning still 
retains great power. 


Baptism is an outstanding example of this process. While it began as a 
rite of repentance and renewal for John the Baptist and his followers, it 
became associated with the death and resurrection of Jesus in the early 
church. The congregations of the International Council of Community 
Churches practice baptism as a sign of the unity in faith in Jesus Christ 
and a mark of affirmation for the individual. Baptism is practiced in both 
forms, the baptizing of infants and the baptizing of adults. In the former, 
the congregation affirms that God incorporates the new life into the 
saving community. The parents and godparents pledge their commit- 
ment to share the story of faith with their child and reaffirm their personal 
commitment. The child is baptized as a mark of God’s love, even when 
the child cannot personally respond to that love. The congregation 
affirms God's care for the infant out of a common experience of the same 
love in its midst. It also pledges itself to nurture the child in the heritage 
of faith which passes from one generation to the next, through the life of 
the church. Other congregations of the Community Church practice the 
dedication of infants, an affirmation of the same ongoing love, but 
intended to be completed by baptism in adulthood. 


In addition to the baptism of infants, many congregations of the 
Community Church practice baptism of adults. This form of baptism has 
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its origin in the earliest Christian tradition. It is based on the example of 
Jesus’ baptism in the River Jordan. It is most оќеп:саггіеа out with an 
accompanying confession of faith. The baptized is asked to proclaim his 
or her willingness to seek the life of Christ and be accordingly baptized. 
In both infant and adult baptism, the great majority of community church 
congregations recognize the rite as a lifelong pilgrimage. The personal 
pilgrimage of faith is nurtured through the fellowship of the universal 
church. But baptism is a sacramental act, extending the grace of God to 
the baptized, quite apart from the social context of the church. It is a 
worshipping rite of the gathered community, recalling the baptism of all, 
but reliant solely on the spirit of God. 


The second sacramental rite most commonly practiced by congrega- 
tions of the International Council of Community Churches is com- 
munion, the Lord’s Supper, or Eucharist. Some congregations observe it 
every week. Others on a less frequent basis. In some congregations it is 
administered by the clergy alone. In others, lay people preside at the 
table. Some serve at the rail, while others distribute the elements. 


Regardless of style, the importance of communion іп the worshipping 
life of the congregation is recognized by all in the Community Church 
Movement. As people serve people the elements of bread and cup, the 
common ministry of the church is affirmed. As the elements are taken, 
the crucifixion, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ are recalled. As 
meditation takes place during the service, the unity of God with Creation 
is re-enacted. No moment inthe worship of the church is more important 
than this. It is the material representative of the deepest spiritual reality, 
that God isin Christ reconciling the world to himself, and that God loves 
the world beyond our comprehension. By the divine union of God and 
Creation, through the Son, we know hope, love, peace, mercy, and 
compassion. Communion means many things among community church 
folk. But, above all, it remains the central expression of spiritual 
fellowship in the worship of the church. When we share the cup and loaf, 
we participate in the reality of incarnation, Godin our midst, sharing our 
joys and sorrows, our hopes and fears. That is the basis for understand- 
ing the communion, or eucharist, as a mystery. We participate in a union 
between God and the world that we cannot comprehend. We reenact the 
divine suffering which is given for the redemption of the world. 


In addition to baptism and communion, the primary sacramental rites 
of worship, there are two other rites which are services of worship. They 
are the wedding and the funeral. Although the focus of both is very much 
a personal matter, they remain moments of worship in the life of the 
church. The wedding is the celebration of a covenant made between a 
man and a woman. It is also representative of the covenant made 
between the community of faith and God. So the wedding is not only a 
personal moment for the bride, groom, and immediate family, itis also an 
affirmation of faith within the life of the church. 


The same point of worship applies to the funeral service. It is not a 
private devotion for the bereaved, but a time to affirm the hope in God’s 
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promises of eternal life and to celebrate the gifts we have received 
through the life of the deceased. Funerals are services of worship to be 
shared by the full congregation. 


CONCLUSION 


The worship of the church is critical to our understanding of the very 
faith we profess. We, who share the life of fellowship, cannot speak of 
love without attempting it. We cannot preach justice without seeking it. 
We cannot proclaim mercy without being merciful. Worship is the 
experience of rehearsing the effort to become what we say we should be. 
It is the training ground of forgiven sinners to build the kingdom of God 
in the midst of life. The elements of praise, thanksgiving, intercession, 
petition, proclamation, and reading are simply forms. Worship is the 
process of filling those forms with the living spirit of our lives and God's. 


Congregations of the International Council of Community Churches 
believe that worship is the central focus of what we are about as the 
church, the body of Christ. While they practice a variety of liturgies and 
forms of worship, there is acommon understanding that the worshipping 
life of the church is rooted in Scripture, the heritage of faith, human 
need, and common sense. Most community church congregations have 
incorporated a variety of customs and traditions from the rich array of 
the Judeo-Christian heritage. Such flexibility means variety in inter- 
pretation. But the very variety we represent is a major characteristic of 
the ways in which we understand our common faith. We believe that God 
loves all, and excludes none, based on denominational label or party 
affiliation. We believe worship takes hold of our lives regardless of 
specific interpretation. So we accept the pluralism of various traditions, 
not as obstacles to overcome, but as gifts to celebrate. In these gifts we 
have discovered arichness of spiritual growth that confirms our peculiar 
commitment: that God, in Jesus Christ, affirms each of us as we are and 
calls us to increase our Capacity to be his people. 


Worship in community church congregations is a rich complex of 
every Christian heritage and tradition. From that richness our unity is 
uplifted and encouraged. It is finally the unity of Godin Christ that gives 
the church life. 
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FOUR 
FAITH AND FELLOWSHIP 
THROUGH MISSION 
by Robert H. Taylor 


THE NATURE OF CHRISTIAN MISSION 


Church is mission! To be the church is to have mission, to be in 
mission, and to serve mission. The church is made up of those called out 
of the world for the purpose of being in the world for the sake of the 
world, God’s world. This is the great paradox, that the “called out” are to 
ре inthe world, as the Body of Christ, to seek to fulfill Christ's mission. In 
his great prayer of John 17, our Lord said, “And now! am no longer inthe 
world, but they are іп the world... Holy Father, keep them in the name, 
which thou hast given me, that they may be one, even as we are опе” 
(John 17:11). His prayer continued, “that they may all be one; even as 
thou, Father, art in me, and | in thee, that they also may be т us, so that 
the world may believe that thou has sent me” (John 17:21). The 
Community Church Movement, as represented in the International 
Council of Community Churches, is an organized fellowship through 
which community and ecumenically-minded, freedom-loving churches 
may cooperate in fulfilling the mission of the church in the world. This is 
the statement of purpose found in the Constitution of the founding body 
of the Community Church Movement. 


The Movement, through the Council, seeks to realize Christian unity in 
local, national, and world relations. Believing that ecumenically-minded 
churches can best fulfill the mission of the church in the community and 
the world, it is committed to Christian unity and works toward a 
fellowship as comprehensive as the spirit and teachings of Christ and as 
inclusive as the love of God. The Council welcomes any church that 
seeks to make itself an instrument for discovering and putting into 
practice the will of God in community life and in the worldwide Christian 
witness. 


A principal purpose of the Movement is that of bringing unity to 
community both locally and worldwide. In this purpose it is declared to 
be dedicated to working with all Christians in a post-denominational 
age. Its existence, as a Council of congregations, indicates that it sees 
value іп organization for mission. lt seeks to open the way to all Christian 
bodies to become one Body of Christ. 


As such, Community churches seek to restore to evangelism its 
meaning of proclaiming God’s Good News without the elements of 
coercion, exploitation and division so often associated with it. Our 
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Movement sees the faith of the Gospel as the fullness of the teachings of 
Jesus. This full Gospel includes the teachings of Jesus and the inclusive 
love of God as a saving, renewing, and unifying power in the world. 


The mandate for this sense of mission comes from the Great 
Commission, “Go into all the world and make disciples of all nations 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them їо observe all that | have commanded you; and lo, | 
ат with you always” (Matthew 28:19-20). Evangelism is mission. Without 
mission there can be no expectation of Jesus’ presence, a presence 
which empowers the pursuit of mission. 


THE AGENDA FOR MISSION 


The agenda for mission amongst Community churches is amicrocosm 
of the ecumenical mission agenda for the church worldwide. The World 
Council of Churches т its Third Assembly at New Delhi declared, “АП 
God’s people are one in the place where they are.” 1 It further maintained, 
“Finally, all Christians acknowledge their membership ina community of 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, and опе Ооа”? (Ephesians 4:5a). This 
is why, with many others, we believe that the unity which is both God’s 
will and God's gift to the church is being made visible as all in each place 
are brought to fellowship by the Holy Spirit. The mission of the church 
ecumenical is to proclaim the risen Lord of us all, in both deed and word. 
So, to be in mission is to be ecumenical and to be ecumenical one must 
pursue mission. The actualization of the world ecumenical mission іп the 
Community Church Movement is founded on the biblical model in the 
fourth chapter of Luke’s Gospel. It is the inaugural and definition of 
Jesus’ mission: 


“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has appointed me to 
preach good news, to proclaim release to the captive, recovery of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty those who are oppressed, and to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord” (Luke 4:18-19). 


This is also the agenda for the Community church in mission. Where 
other matters interfere with mission, as declared in Jesus’ teachings, 
separation and division disrupt the effective proclamation of the Gospel 
and its call to mission. To call all Christians to this agenda, the mission of 
the Community church is to make inclusiveness central in the life of the 
church. For this reason, all mission is ecumenical. In July, 1964, at its 
Northfield, Massachusetts Conference, the Council of Community 
Churches exemplified this when they said: “A community church seeks 
to be used by the living God in confronting the community, local and 
international, religious and secular, with the necessity of seeking 
community with all God’s people regardless of race, creed, color or 
natural origin. As the individual is unified in his personality through his 
commitment to the Christ (not the church), so the community church 
seeks unity of all the people of God in their commitment to him... The 
community church knows that there is a unity that transcends all 
differences and gives evidence that such a unity among the people of 
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God in the place where they are does exist when it is encouraged to 
flourish in an atmosphere unclouded by divisive, sectarian minutiae” 
(The Community Concept of the Nature and Purpose of the Church). 


While the agenda for mission amongst Community churches finds its 
central focus in ecumenical life, the commitment to mission takes many 
forms. Mission is the search for the well being of persons, both spiritually 
and physically. Mission is the search for social justice in a world that 
often creates oppression and abuse. Mission is the effort to create 
harmony and purpose amongst divided parts of the community and the 
world. 


The spiritual and physical well-being of each person whose life is 
affected by a Community church congregation, is the internal mission 
agenda of our Movement. All the pastoral tasks of the religious life center 
on this agenda: the care of the sick and lonely, the support of the elderly, 
concern for the young and their vulnerability, the nurture of youth, the 
issues which affect family life, matters of unemployment and workplace 
conflict, and the capacity of each person to integrate the life of Christ 
with daily living. At this point we come to recognize the unity between 
pastoral care and mission. To care for one another is to be engaged in 
mission. To nurture the lives of persons is to meet the Great Соттапа- 
ment of Christ. 


In addition to the internal mission of the congregation, there is a 
calling to seek justice inthe world. We often refer to this form of mission 
as social action. It is a calling to stand against the powers and 
principalities which would demean persons on the basis of race, 
economics, or social station. Community churches are commited to the 
search for social justice in which the will of God to treat each one as an 
incarnation of боа” spirit is met. Amongst Community churches the 
social gospel has been shared deeply through the effort to end racism, 
the need to challenge poverty, and the search for a nonviolent world. 
Community churches acknowledge that mission cannot remain within 
the walls of the congregation, but the doors of the church must be 
opened to the world. Preaching and sharing the social gospel which 
meets the ills of the world with the power of love and justice is critical toa 
Community church sense of mission. 


Another part of the mission agenda for Community churches is the 
ministry of unity, not only for the divided segments of Christ's body, but 
also for the segregated family of humanity. Mission is the caring of one’s 
brother and sister across the barriers of religion, geography, politics, 
and ideology. It is the nurture of common good amongst Hindus and 
Buddhist, as well as Christians and Jews; amongst peoples who have 
traditionally stood at odds, as well as those who have agreed; and, 
amongst those who are separated in culture as well as those who are 
united. A vision of mission for the ecumenically committed challenges 
Christians to work for the harmony of the entire human family regardless 
of race, creed, culture, or national origin. This is a fundamental tenet of 
Community church conviction. 
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Тре centrality of community or koinoniain mission comesthrough the 
experience of people worshiping, studying, serving and having fellow- 
ship ina common bond based on the Great Commandment. “You shall 
love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your strength, and all your mind; and your neighbor as yourself” 
(Luke 10:27). 


То draw all men and women into a commonality of experience with the 
Creator, Redeemer and Sustainer is basic toa commonality of experience 
with all of humankind. The Great Commandment stresses the community 
of the believer with his or her God and the community of all people with 
each other in the great bond of love. Itis here that the Community church 
assists people in knowing the importance of mission. It is mission, not 
alone for the person’s own self-satisfaction, but for the satisfaction of 
God who is constantly seeking communion with his people and the 
communion of all people of the world with each other in the common 
fulfillment of life for all persons who are created in the image of God and 
are redeemed from their separations through Christ. 


Thus the mission of the Community church is to witness to the 
reconciling love of God. It is only as this reconciliation is realized, in and 
through the redemptive fellowship of the church, that the people of God 
will Know the power that redeems society. 


MISSION TO THE ENTIRE COMMUNITY (COSMOS) 


The ministry of the church cannot be separated from its mission. 
Jesus, in his ministry among men and women, demonstrated that 
mission was inseparably bound with ministry. “Go therefore and make 
disciples of all nations...” was his commandment to all his followers. It 
was not to “some nations,” not to “some people,” but to “all nations.” 


Paulin И Corinthians used the word “cosmos”, the entire world... the 
whole of creation... The inclusiveness of this use cannot be lost. It is 
integral to the whole mission of the church. Community churches give 
evidence of the totality of purpose in mission. 


All people, regardless of gender, race, national origin, condition of life, 
are of the “cosmos”. All are people of God and to be included in the total 
mission of the church. This is basic to understanding community. 
Community churches are ecumenical and reach out to all God’s people 
in the place where they are with God’s redemptive love and that which 
will help them to understand it. 


While the mission of the community church is to assist its own 
constituency, to realize the full impact of the Gospel in individual lives 
within each congregation and in the life of the congregation itself, it 
challenges individuals and congregation to move out beyond its own 
confines to confront the problems of the world. 


The Community church acknowledges that all people are both diverse 
and one. In Jesus Christ all men and women are offered redemption. All 
are bound to other persons as neighbors (I John 4:11, 19-21). The 
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Community church recognizes that it must not only witness to the 
judgments of God upon the injustices and sins of the past, but that it 
must also address itself to its own age’s wrongs which alienate people 
from themselves, from their neighbors, from the cosmos of which they 
are a part, and from God. 


The Community church, therefore, stands against all forms of preju- 
dice, hatred, false nationalism, or discrimination based upon supposed 
social, racial, mental, physical or sexual superiority. Such discrimination 
denies the unity of God whose love is the same for all human beings, 
obscures the truth of One Lord and one humanity, and degrades the 
oppressor even while it inflicts injustice upon the oppressed (Matthew 
22:37-40; Ephesians 1:9-10; James 2:1-7; etc.). (Adapted from C.O.C.U. 
In Quest of a Church Uniting.) 


The Apostle Paul wrote of the sufferings of our age as well as the age т 
which he wrote. “I consider that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worth comparing with the glory that is revealed to us. For the creation 
waits with eager longing for the revealing of the sons of God... we know 
that the whole creation has been groaning in travail together until now; 
and not only the creation, but we ourselves, who have the first fruits of 
the Spirit, groan inwardly as we wait for adoption as sons, the 
redemption of our bodies. For in this hope we are saved” (Romans 8). 


In every community, local as well as worldwide, there are those who 
suffer in the travail of the problems caused by the separations among 
people. They are those afflicted with injustice, prejudice, war and the 
threat brought on by proliferation of nuclear weaponry, economic as 
well as political enslavement, lack of stewardship of the earth’s resources 
and denial of human rights. In a multitude of situations even those thus 
affilicted do not always recognize themselves as victims. And, inso many 
ways, the victimizers do not recognize themselves as suffering from their 
own victimizing. 


The mission of the Community church is to all people in every 
community for all are children of God, created in His own image. The 
issues that afflict the neighbor challenge the believer and congregation 
to examine their own understanding of faith, the meaning and demands 
of the kerygma’s social implications, the nature and ministry of the 
church, and their ability to apply and respond in their lives to the radical 
ramifications of the Gospel. 


MISSION IN UNITY 


Community churches have come into being because people sensed a 
new opportunity to move beyond the status quo into something new. 
And that newness is symbolized by unity. The Apostle Paul wrote, 
“Therefore if anyone isin Christ he is anew creation. The old has passed 
away, behold, the new has соте” (II Corinthians 5:17). Old forms of the 
church were not producing the fruits. People were tired of divisions. The 
newness called for unity with the acceptance of diversity within that 
unity. 


Astin 


Mission for the Community Church is to demonstrate and proclaim 
this unity with diversity as the accepted norm. With the coming together 
of sizable numbers of blacks, whites, orientals, and natives of all lands, а 
sense of mission is realized and dramatized. Beyond this is the mission 
of Community churches to say, “It works... this unity. And a newness is 
evident in our living together.” 


Just as no individual Christian can effectively conduct the mission of 
the Gospel, so no one congregation or religious Communion, in our 
divided state, can effectively carry on the work expected of the Body of 
Christ. Mission that is carried out, presumably by one body of Christians 
without consideration of the rest of the body will be ineffective. Mission 
must be ecumenical if it is to be Christ’s Mission. The prayer in John 17 
indicates this, “... that the world may believe” depends upon “that they 
may all be one.” 


The Community Church seeks to remove the church from the scandal 
of division that has been а deterrent to mission. From the very beginning 
of the missionary movement, the divisions have created this scandal in 
every field the separated communions have approached. It is there that 
the Community church is “post-denominational.” It moves beyond the 
separations and challenges shaped by the division of the church. 


The mission of Community churches is to illustrate to all Christians 
that the things which have divided us for so long have kept us from 
realizing the full promises of God that his power can be manifest in us 
and thus to the whole world. When we are divided we lose that which is 
potential in the many dissipations of our energies. When united we have 
the benefit of receiving as well as giving from and to each other a shared 
power. 


With the recognition that the fulfillment of Jesus’ prayer, “...that they 
all may be one...so that the world may believe that thou hast sent me” 
(John 17:21), can be brought about only as the church rids itself of its 
scandalous division. Community churches are dedicated to the mission 
of unity of all God’s people. 


The Community Church moves congregations and national bodies to 
look at the evils in modern society on the light of this faith. This can be 
done only through Biblical studies in which the truths of Scripture are 
applied to modern problems. Laity as well as ordained clergy seek to 
apply their collective insights into Biblical truth and to measure society 
by its standards. 


The problems of racial injustice can only be effectively challenged 
with a sense of evangelism in which the individual, and groups, are 
brought face to face with the realization that Jesus healed the rift 
between human beings and God and that this Good News leads us to 
heal the rifts between neighbors. 


The Community Church's mission in the field of racial equality is given 
evidence in the nature of the International Council of Community 
Churches which is the result of the first merger of a predominately black 
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religious body with a predominately white constituency. It continues in 
this mode realizing the impact of the evangelism of боа imperative to 
inclusion rather than exclusion. 


In this mission to express the love of God for all people and to 
eliminate the idolatry which is implicit in every kind of human dis- 
crimination, the educational and evangelical program of the Community 
church stresses continually the inclusiveness of the People of God, as 
that given in the Christ whom it confesses as Lord (adapted from 
C.O.C.U.’s In Quest of a Church of Christ Uniting).4 


“This is my commandment, that you love one another as | have loved 
you” (John 15:12), establishes the agenda for mission, gives the sense of 
mission to the entire community, and provides the impetus for the 
centrality of unity in mission for the Community church. Knowing this, 
Community churches can “teach them (the world) to observe all that | 
have commanded you.” And this is the highest form of mission and 
evangelism. 


1. World Council of Churches, Third Assembly, New Delhi Report, page 
116 

2. Ibid, page 116 

3. The COCU CONSENSUS: In Quest of The Church Of Christ Uniting. 
1985 The Consultation on Church Union, adapted 

4. Ibid, adapted 
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FIVE 
FAITH AND FELLOWSHIP 
THROUGH MINISTRY 
by Claude E. Wilson 


| have been given a task most difficult, an assignment almost 
impossible — namely to write a statement on Christian ministry. 


It is not easy to define and describe the role and the reach — the 
function, foundation, and fruit of Christian ministry. 


It appears that neither Divinity schools, nor Divines have developed a 
definitive definition of the doctrine of ministry. 


The ministry of the Church begins with and is sustained by Jesus 
Christ, our Savior and our Lord. 


MINISTRY IN THE MIND OF THE MASTER 


Jesus was a minister. He ministered to those who were hurting, 
dispossessed, and in desperate need. 


Jesus possessed both the gift and the skills of ministry; therefore he 
should be viewed as our model, mentor, and monitor in ministry. It is only 
from Jesus, the “minister of ministers” that we can draw incisive insights 
regarding ministry itself. Let us, therefore, begin our discussion with the 
following questions: Who is Jesus? What did he do? What did he say? 
What happened to him? 


The question of who Jesus is. A variety of titles are given to him in the 
New Testament, some being: Christ, Son of Man, Son of David, Son of 
God, and Lord. Jesus is prophet, priest, preacher, redeemer, healer, 
King and Judge. 


What Jesus did. He fulfilled all the promises of God contained in the 
Old Testament, and in so doing became Lord of: creation, history, the 
church, and life. He became visible to humankind. He arose from the 
grave with all authority, thus making the ministry power and pattern 
possible to all of his disciples. 


What Jesus said about the ministry. Even as the Son of Man came not 
to be served but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom of many 
(Matthew 20:28). 


Jesus characterized his own ministry when he stood up in the 
synagogue to read the Scriptures: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because He has anointed me to preach good news to the poor. He has 
sent me to proclaim release to the captive and recovery of sight to the 
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blind, to set at liberty those who are oppressed, to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord” (Luke 4:18-19 R.S.V.). 


Having closed the book and given it back to the attendant, Jesus said: 
“Today this scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing.” 


The prototype for the ministry is our Lord himself, and he is the pattern 
for all the New Testament has to say about ministry. 


Ministry in the mind of the Master has to do first of all with his 
anointment. This concept is summed up in the statement that “God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and power,” (Acts 10:38). 


Three types of persons in the Old Testament were anointed for service: 
prophets, priests and kings (I Sam 9:16; 10:1; | Kings 19:16; Ex 27:7, 21; 
Lev 6:20, 8:12). Christ anointed with the Holy Spirit fulfills all three roles 
in the Old Testament services of consecration. 


Ministry in the mind of the Master also has to do with authority 
(power). Even the birth of Jesus is made possible by the Holy Spirit 
coming upon Mary and the power of the Most High overshadowing her 
(Luke 1:35). After the Holy Spirit descended upon Jeus in bodily form as 
a dove (Luke 3:22), Jesus is described as returning from Jordan “in the 
power of the Spirit” (Luke 4:14). He commanded the unclean spirits to 
come out, “with authority and power” (Luke 4:36). He healed the people 
because “the power of the Lord was with him” (Luke 5:17). This power 
was imparted to the twelve (Luke 9:1). It 1$ this power that is the dynamo 
of the church’s ministry. 


The questions of Jesus’ authority became acentral issue, especially in 
his conflict with institutional religious leaders. Recall how, when he was 
walking inthe temple at Jerusalem the “elders came to him, and they said 
to him, ‘By what authority are you doing these things, or who gave you 
this authority to do them?’ ” (Mark 11:27; Matthew 21:23). 


The concept of authority in Jewish tradition was contained in the 
Torah . . . the Torah was interpreted by the Sanhedrin, by way of 
ordination. Consequently, a Scribe could only teach that which was 
handed down to him by an ordained Elder or Rabbi. The authority to 
interpret rested in the power of ordination. This distinction makes clear 
the significance of the people’s reaction to Jesus: He was teaching them 
as one having authority and not as the Scribes (Mark 1:22). They meant 
by this that he was teaching them with the kind of authority they had seen 
exhibited only by the authorized, ordained Rabbi. 


It is believed that ordination began with Moses when he placed his 
hands upon Joshua (Numbers 27:18, 23; Deuteronomy 34:9), and that 
Joshua committed his authority to the Elders. Therefore an unbroken 
line of authority thus existed from Moses. 


‚ An issue that manifests itself early in the ministry of Jesus in 
Capernaum concerning his authority (Mark 1:22), was echoed later as 
Matthew records the reactions of the crowd after the Sermon on the 
Mount: 
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“... and when Jesus finished these sayings, the crowds were 
astonished at his teaching, for he taught them as one who 
had authority, and not as the Scribes” (Matthew 7:28). 


The Centurion (Matthew 8:8-9) recognized in Jesus an authority not 
unlike his own. 


Not only did the people recognize an authority in Jesus but, what is 
more important, Jesus was aware of his authority and acted upon it so 
that И became a vital dimension of his ministry. This occurs in three тат 
areas: 1) in the authority to forgive sins (Mark 2:10; Matthew 9:6; Luke 
6:24); 2) in his conferral of authority upon his disciples (Matthew 10:1,5; 
Luke 10:17-19); and 3) in the authority that he exercised over all the law 
(Mark 2:27), the Sabbath (Matthew 3:1-6) and the temple (Mark 11:27; 
Matthew 21:23; Luke 20:2-8; Matthew 12:6; Mark 11:28). 


Jesus’ authority, like that of prophet, priest, and king, came from God. 


Ministry for Jesus grew out of a sense of his own identity, authority, 
and mission — undergirded by a consuming sense of sonship and 
servantship. 


Ministry style for Jesus was diverse, like a medical doctor who 
maintains office hours, makes hospital rounds, and house calls. He 
ministered both to large and small groups. He also spent an inordinate 
amount of time in “one to one” ministry. 


Jesus’ ministry was characterized by human caring and concern. The 
Gospel writers called this compassion. As Matthew puts it, “But when he 
saw the multitudes, he was moved with compassion on them, because 
they fainted, and were scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd” 
(Matthew 9:36). Jesus identified with the people who were poor, 
disabled, suppressed, and oppressed. 


WHAT 1$ CHRISTIAN MINISTRY? 


It is the word — deed, service — action of Jesus as revealed іп the New 
Testament. The church receives its ministry from Christ and is re- 
sponsible to him for the faithful oversight of ministry. The church does 
not minister оп its own, nor alone, but ministers in Christs name, with 
the enablement of the Holy Spirit. 


The servant-image of Jesus in the New Testament is a key element in 
defining a theology of ministry. “Гат among you as one who serves” 
(Luke 22:27). 


Christian ministry should be viewed in terms of individual conversion 
and commitment, congregational discipleship and fellowship, com- 
munity outreach, and worldwide networking in obedience to the call of 
God. 


MINISTRY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


That which was concealed in the Old Testament became revealed in 
the New Testament, namely: ministry and centering in “the servant of the 
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Lord,” “the Messiah,” “the servant-Messiah” — Jesus, the carpenter of 
Nazareth, who launched out on his public career preaching “the 
kingdom of God is at hand.” 


God's kingdom was Christ's consuming heartbeat and passion. God's 
kingdom is that condition in which God rules and reigns in the hearts and 
lives of humankind and the subjects of the kingdom are servants of God. 
Jesus was the servant-Messiah — not in the sense of a Davidic King 
crushing the enemies of Israel, but as a kingdom citizen, setting the 
example for others — putting God first т his life — submitting to the will 
of God ina day-to-day way — seeking the other sheep which were not of 
the fold. The New Testament traces this Messianic ministry through 
Christ's followers and serves as a road map in ministry continued by 
members of His body. 


MINISTRY AND MISSION 


Mission includes: education (teaching and preaching), edification 
(prayers, psalms, and worship), evangelism (witnessing and discipling), 
and encouragement (pastoral care). The scope of mission is individual 
and international. 


Mission is an activity of God and has it origin in creation. The God of 
the Holy Bible is a sending God, he sends messengers, prophets, and 
leaders to His people. Finally, he sends His Son to bring in the kingdom 
harvest. Jesus’ mission was that of preaching, teaching, exorcism, and 
healing, He came to bring peace. The God of the Bible is the God of 
creation, mission, redemption, and reconciliation. 


Jesus sent out the apostles and the seventy to proclaim the imminence 
of the kingdom (Mark 6:7-13; Luke 10:1-2). 


Real mission can only begin in the power of the risen Christ. It is 
through Jesus’ gift of the Holy Spirit (John 20:21-23) that home and 
overseas mission came into being. 


The Holy Spirit is central to the mission of God. The missionary 
activity of the early church began with Pentecost. Missionism is to be 
seen as the creative, redemptive, reconciling activity of God, ratified, 
confirmed, and affirmed in the sending of His Son and empowered 
through His Spirit. 


The mission of God is international-centered and not institutional- 
centered. 


According to the prophet Joel and the apostle Peter, it is the way in 
which God is to pour out his spirit “on all flesh” (Acts 2:17). The Gospel is 
global; it is to be preached to all persons. 


The church is an agent and an instrument of God’s mission, but the 
church is not the only “mission station.” God has been known to reach 
outside of His church, outside of His covenant people in ministering His 
redemptive activities. Sennacherib and Cyrus are seen as the instruments 
of God in His liberating activities (Isaiah 10:5; 44:28; 45:1). 
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Mission is the Christian response to а concerned, caring, loving, and 
sending God. The mission begins with and belongs to God; He takes the 
initiative. The God of the Bible sends, redeems, and demands a response 
from all humankind in mission (Isaiah 6:1-8; John 20:21-23). Mission is 
the response of the individual and the institutional (church) in sowing 
the seed of salvation. 


MINISTRY AND THE WHOLE CHURCH 


Ministry through the whole church means that ministry is total and 
team; that it includes clergy and laity, is депаегіеѕѕ, and is shared and 
supported by all baptized believers in the body of Christ. All disciples of 
Christ are chosen, called, consecrated, and commissioned to continue 
and to celebrate ministry. 


MINISTRY AND BAPTISM 


Believers Baptism is rooted in the ministry of the Master, in his 
revelation, resurrection, redemption, reconciliation, return, and 
rewards. 


Christ began his ministry with baptism. His baptism by John was the 
fulfillment of Old Testament prophecy and promise. Jesus in baptism 
entered into the new covenant between God and God’s people. In 
Christ's baptism he entered into solidarity with sinners. Through his 
baptism he demonstrated complete obedience to the Father in his quest 
to seek and to save the lowest, the least, the lost, and the last. 


Not only was Christ baptized but he invited his disciples to be obedient 
to God in baptism; he commanded his disciples to baptize believers 
(Matthew 28:18-20). 


Baptism is the sign of new life, new start, new beginning in Jesus 
Christ. Baptism is the bonding agent among believers. 


Baptism is union with Christ — union with his suffering, his salvation, 
and his service. 


Baptism means that we are gifted and grafted into the body of Christ, 
and are fellow members. 


Baptism means that we have a new life, а new love, anew Lord, anda 
new likeness; that we are therefore called upon to serve the Lord, the 
church, and the world. 


Baptism has to do with believing, “the body,” the burying, and also 
with “the building.” The baptized person builds at four levels: individually; 
in-house (family); institutionally (church); internationally (world). 


To be baptized means to be delivered from the power of darkness into 
the kingdom of life. Іп short, baptism is light, life, and lifelong liberation. 
MINISTRY AND THE LORD’S SUPPER 


The Lord’s Supper was instituted by the Lord Jesus Christ and is 
therefore a grace gift. It represents a sharing of goods with the needy. It 
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focuses our attention on the nearness and the accessibility of the 
kingdom of God. (It is aservice of remembrance.) We are to remember 
the life of Jesus, his purpose, and his thanksgiving — how he took the 
bread and gave thanks. We are to remember his great compassion and 
sympathy, his forgiving spirit. (He prayed for those who crucified him, 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do” (Luke 23:34) .) We 
remember the death of Jesus. We remember he left us an example that 
we should follow. 


The Lord’s supper is the memorial of Christ’s redeeming grace. “This 
do in remembrance of me” (I Corinthians 11:24). 


The Lord’s supper is the symbol of Christ’s death for us sinners. “This 
is my body broken for you.” 


The Lord’s Supper is the thanksgiving feast. 


The Lord’s Supper is the covenant of faithful fellowship. “This cup is 
the new covenant іп my blood” (I Corinthians 11:25). 


The Lord’s Supper is community fellowship. 


The Lord’s Supper is the sacrament, an outward and visible sign of 
God’s inward and spiritual grace. 


The Lord’s Supper is a proclamation. It is the preaching of Christ’s 
death. 


The Lord’s Supper is the symbol of unity. 
The Lord’s Supper is the celebration of our immortality. 


In the Lord’s Supper we celebrate the “God of grace” and the “God of 
glory” with gratitude and gladness — giving thanks for divine revelation, 
redemption, and reconciliation. We call to remembrance Christ’s suffer- 
ing, sacrifice, resurrection, ascension, and return. 


We celebrate the Lord’s Supper by rededicating our lives to God in 
kingdom service. 


We are to celebrate the Lord’s feast frequently — “as often as you take 
И” — and faithfully, “until | come.” There should be togetherness, 
teaching, and thanksgiving. There should be invitation, instruction, and 
involvement. Every Christian should be encouraged to receive the Lord’s 
Supper. 


MINISTRY AND ORDINATION 


The public service of ordination consists of the “laying on of hands” 
together with the invocation of the Holy Spirit by clerics who already 
hold the office. It is an acknowledgement, announcement, and affirma- 
tion that the ordainee has satisfactorily demonstrated an endowment of 
ministry gifts and skills, is empowered to preach the Word, administer 
the sacraments, and exercise pastoral oversight of a congregation. 


CONCLUSION 
Jesus Christ is the maker, model, mentor, and monitor of ministry. 
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Ministry is for us a gift of the Spirit to the church. 


Ministry is preaching the gospel; administering the sacraments; 
making disciples; caring for the needy; worshipping God; equipping the 
saints; edifying the body of Christ; healing the sick; comforting the 
troubled and counseling the adrift; teaching the unlettered — all these 
things, centering on the kingdom of God and the shepherding of the 
flock of God. 


Ministry is global in its outreach. All Christians are called to individual 
(personal), “in-house” (family), institutional (church), and international 
(world) ministry. 


“There is no evidence of a uniform pattern of ministry in the New 
Testament or one intended to be the norm forall time. Ministry is shared 
by clergy and laity. 


In ап age of advanced technology, the fractured family, the fragmented 
society, nuclear missiles stockpiling, our commission is still that which 
was given by our Lord himself to Paul: “To open their eyes, and to turn 
them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that 
they may receive forgiveness of sins, andinheritance among them which 
are sanctified by faith” (Acts 26:18). 
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FAITH AND FELLOWSHIP 
THROUGH WORLD COMMUNITY 
by John W. Вибоса 


п today’s world we cannot become a viable community of believers 
without confronting the issues and relationships involved in promoting 
“fellowship and faith in world community.” What happens anywhere in 
our world has its impact on us, whether it be in Fiji or in the Falklands. 
Events occurring in the four corners of the earth are brought instantly to 
our homes by electronic media. The world is indeed our community. 


The idea of world community is embodied in the word “ecumenical” 
which comes from the Greek “oikoumenikos” which literally means 
“from the whole world” or “of the whole world.” The Ecumenical 
Movementis both religious and worldwide, and it has two distinct foci or 
phases. 


Phase | of ‘the Ecumenical Movement focuses primarily on the 
development of better understanding and cooperation among the more 
than one billion Chrisitians in our world today. The variety of expressions 
of our faith, both creed and ritualistic, found in each of the major 
Christian traditions — Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Eastern Ortho- 
dox — makes it necessary for us to strive continually for deeper 
understanding and appreciation of each other’s traditions. This is a 
quest that enables us to rediscover the one Lord that unites us and to see 
more clearly the unfolding meaning and nature of world Christian 
fellowship. 


Phase | of the Ecumenical Movement һаа its origins around the middle 
of the 19th century when those interested in Christian Missions felt the 
need to establish a Conference on Missions that would help Christians 
develop a greater sense of unity and thus bring strength and direction to 
mission programs. Many such conferences followed, where diverse 
traditions and differing points of view were shared, along with feelings of 
common commitment and unity. As interest continued to grow and other 
Christian groups became involved, it became clear that a permanent 
Organization was necessary to promote Christian dialogue on a world- 
wide basis. After many years of preparation, the World Council of 
Churches was established in Amsterdam, Holland on August 23, 1948. 


The World Council provided the necessary institutionally-based 
structure. It organized leaders with expertise іп inter-church dialogue; 
prepared necessary information for understanding Christian diversity; 
and promoted attitudinal changes for more openness toward and 
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acceptance of differences. Over a span of less than forty years the World 
Council has helped diverse groups of Christians find their way through a 
labyrinth of eccelsiastical, theological, liturgical, organizational, politi- 
cal, cultural and semantic differences. It has guided Christians toward a 
deeper understanding and acceptance, promoted more genuine co- 
operation, encouraged definite strides toward unity among these groups. 


As members of the International Council of Community Churches, we 
have been and are related to this ongoing program. Our Council also 1$ 
represented in the Consultation on Church Union and The National 
Council of Churches. 


Because of the value that is placed on individual church self- 
government in our International Council, the Council relates to these 
organizations in some ways that are different from those of a denomina- 
tion. For example, our representatives can neither speak for nor commit 
our churches, and any financial support from our churches is voluntary. 


Perhaps it is because of this emphasis on freedom and responsibility 
in our churches, and because “Christian unity without uniformity” has 
always been a major concern of the Community Church movement anda 
central theme of our Council, that we are interested in and enthusi- 
astically supportive of movements in the wider church that point toward 
cooperation among Christians. Those who have read J. Ralph Shotwell’s 
new history of the Postdenominational Community Church Movement 
have been reminded of our long involvement in promoting ecumenical 
goals within the wider councils of the church. For example, while most of 
us are aware of our Current participation in the Consultation on Church 
Union, many have forgotten our role in helping to create the American 
Conference on Church Union іп the late 40s and early 50s and our 
active representation in the “Plan of Union” deliberations of that 
conference. Shotwell further reminds us that “Kenneth Bath, longtime 
director of our Council's Department of Ecumenical Relations, was 
secretary of the Conference and custodian of its archives.” 1 


About the same time, in 1950, a merger of several organizations and 
agencies created the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
USA. Since its formation we have been actively “represented at its 
Governing Board meetings and larger gatherings.”2 Our Community 
Churches have been represented at all the assemblies of the World 
Council of Churches, and our representatives have been voting delegates 
at both the 1975 and 1983 Assemblies. 


The July 1984 issue of The Christian Community gives us the 
assurance of strong participation from both our laity and clergy in the 
present governing broads of the US Conference of the World Council of 
Churches, the National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA, the 
Consultation on Church Union and 32 other interdenominational boards 
such as the Commission on Religion in Appalachia and the Japan 
International Christian University Foundation. At the same time, despite 
heavy local demands for funds, our churches have contributed over ten 
thousand dollars to the causes of ecumenicity in 1983. 
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“Ecumenicity is of God” was the theme of our 1963 Conference апа as 
Ralph Shotwell put it, “Second only to themes on identity for Community 
Churches are those on Ecumenicity. The 1957 Conference theme was 
‘The Nature of Unity We Seek.’ If such a title implied a question, the 
answer is found in our 1984 theme, ‘Unity in Diversity.’ ”3 


This interest is not only enunciated in our Constitution, demonstrated 
in our history, dramatized in our conferences, but more basic than that, it 
is part of the heartbeat of the Community Church Movement. Little 
wonder, then, that Robert Taylor, then moderator of our Commission on 
Ecumenical Relations, wrote: “It is readily recognized that the Council 
must follow all movements toward Christian Unity if it is to fulfill its 
purpose.”4 Surely ме are well established as participants in Phase | of 
the Ecumenical Movement. 


This magnificent development in Christendom, which must continue 
throughout the life of the Church, is prelude to and preparation for a 
fulfillment of the spirit of “oikoumenikos.” It points to a time when men 
and women of every race and of all faiths will be able to share with each 
other their beliefs, their hopes and fears, their values — across 
boundaries of theology and culture — bringing spiritual enrichment to 
the entire human family. If the 20th century is seen as a time of 
reconciliation within Christianity, then the 21st century may well be 
marked by a growing rapprochement, a bringing together, the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations and harmony among the people of the 
great religions of the world: Hinduism, Judaism, Buddhism, Christianity 
and Islam. This is the thrust of Ecumenicity, Phase II. 


For about six hundred years, from the time of the Crusades until the 
middle of the 17th century, Christians so dominated Western Europe 
that it was called Christendom. All of its rulers were avowedly Christians; 
its teachers of religion were Christian; shrines, churches, and cathedrals 
were Christians; and only Christian scriptures were generally known to 
the people. Against this background the Roman Catholic Church could 
maintain its doctrine that there is по salvation outside the Church. And т 
the 16th century the Protestant Reformation led by Martin Luther could 
proclaim that only through faith in Jesus Christ could one be saved. Even 
though Islam had occupied the Mediterranean basin for several hundred 
years before the Crusades, and even though Jews had been living in 
ghettos scattered across Western Europe for centuries, it was not 
difficult for Christians in this setting to see their religion as the only one. 


By the early '205 of this century — despite the fact that Christian 
missionary movements had been in contact with peoples of the major 
religions of the world and had returned with stories about their beliefs 
and practices; even though more of us were reading about other 
traditions and studying their teachings — our understanding of the 
religions of Asia and the Near East remained as vague as they were far 
away. At best they were thought of, according to John Hick, “as strange 
and dark residues of paganism, utterly inferior to Christianity and proper 
targets of the churches’ missionary zeal.”5 
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Today а! this has changed. The post-World-War 11 period has 
drastically altered the nature of western society particularly in Western 
Europe, Canada and the United States. Tourism, student exchange 
programs, the creation of the United Nations and especially the 
immigration of people from around the world, e.g., India, China, 
Vietnam, Africa and the Near East, have brought those who previously 
lived beyond the seven seas next door to us, аз our neighbors. For 
millions of American Christians living in small towns or in out-of-the- 
way places across our land, the phrase “our next-door neighbors’ still 
remains little more than a figure of speech. But this is the reality for tens 
of millions of us who do live in communities where we have daily contact 
with people of other faiths. 


The other faiths, like Christianity, are the great classic religions of the 
world. All of them are older than Christianity, except Islam, which first 
appeared in the latter half of the 6th century A.D. All of them have been 
developing their beliefs and practices for hundreds and hundreds of 
years. All have as their primary goal the illumination of life and a better 
comprehension of its meaning and purpose. All stress the importance of 
the spiritual, the metaphysical. All are liberation movements and 
emphasize the importance of the freedom of the human spirit. All show 
their devotees a way of salvation. All are religions of peace: peace of 
mind and peace among people. Each in its own way moves its followers 
toward inner peace and harmonious living with their neighbors. The 
common greeting and word for peace, “Salam” among Muslims and 
“Shalom” among Jews dramatizes this basic emphasis. 


The beauty of these themes and their parallels to ours leave us with a 
new sense of respect for the world’s great religions and a growing 
appreciation for the people of these faiths, our neighbors. The answers 
to the questions of life and death found in their traditions are as satisfying 
to them as ours are {о us. They аге not looking for alternatives, especially 
in Christianity. Nor do they see themselves as inferior spiritually, 
intellectually, culturally or in terms of social solidarity. 


Sensing the trust and pride that others have in their own traditions 
gives us a deeper understanding of the nature of religious pluralism. “In 
western Christianity this pluralistic consciousness has only fully 
emerged during the lifetime of people now living,” says John Hick. 
“Today ... we have all become conscious, in varying degrees, that our 
Christian history is one of a number of variant streams of religious life, 
each with its own distinctive forms of experience, thought and spiritual- 
ity. And accordingly we have come to accept the need to re-understand 
our own Christian faith, not as the one and only but as one of several 
religious traditions.” 


No matter what the nature of the society in which we live today, we can 
be sure that World Community in the 21st century will be religiously 
pluralistic. Christianity will be one religion among others. The viability of 
World Community will depend to a large extent on the degree to which 
religious people can cooperate in sharing their values. We need to move 
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quickly away from ignorance of each other, from the discord, distrust, 
hatred and the hostility that is engendered to a place where we 
understand each other, appreciate and accept our different beliefs and 
practices, and work together in harmony for the good of humanity. The 
goal of rapprochement is not to dissolve our differences but to build a 
community that will be safe for ideological and spiritual diversity. 


The process has already begun. Sensing the urgency, the World 
Council of Churches, over the last 20 years, has sponsored or co- 
sponsored several conferences for interfaith dialogue. A conference in 
Korea in 1965, attended by 30 representatives of six major world 
religions, focused on ways people of different religions could help solve 
the pressing problems of the Korean people. 


In March of 1970, the Ajaltoun Consultation was attended by 40 
participants from 17 countries. Hindus, Buddhists, Muslims and Chris- 
tians discussed past experiences and future possibilities of interfaith 
dialogue. This was a landmark conference! Never before had the World 
Council of Churches brought people of these four traditions together. 
The conference was a positive experience for all; and participants 
developed a sense of urgency about the need to create more such 
experiences. Stanley Samartha reports, “Tne keynote of the Consulta- 
tion, was the understanding that a full and loyal commitment to one’s 
faith did not stand in the way of dialogue. On the contrary, it was our faith 
(Christian) which was the very basis of, and driving force of, intensifica- 
tion of dialogue and a search for common action between members of 
various faiths.” 7 


Also in 1970 (a vintage year for bilateral consultations), a dialogue 
between Christians and Jews was held in Lugano, Switzerland on the 
theme: “The Quest for World Community — Jewish and Christian 
Perspectives.” The sessions were sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Jewish Committee on Interreligious 
Consultations. Although the atmosphere was open and friendly there 
was tension, as expected, due to strong divergent views, political factors, 
theological differences and the past history of the church. But the roots 
of our mutual spiritual heritage were often emphasized. Since Lugano 
there has been a new and fresh cultivation of our shared heritage in 
Christian churches in which many of us have participated. Within the last 
few years the World Council of Churches has established over 35 study 
centers around the world in cities such a Bangkok, Bangalore, and Hong 
Kong to develop interfaith dialogue with indigenous religious leaders. 


While this has been happening in other lands, member churches of our 
International Council of Community Churches have been at work in their 
own communities sharing programs and dialogue with neighbors of 
other faiths. Some have shared space and religious celebrations with 
those of other traditions. Other congregations have held discussions 
and dialogue оп subjects of common concern to people of all faiths in 
their community. 
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As a result of this activity abroad and here at home, Christians have 
had opportunities to experience firsthand зоте.о{ the pitfalls and 
potentials of interfaith dialogue. In addition, the World Council has 
developed a good informational resource through its interfaith study 
centers and consultations. We now know more about the nature of 
interfaith dialogue that we did 50 years ago. 


In 1979, the World Council of Churches published a booklet called 
Guidelines on Dialogue. This was the result of a decade of study and 
should be read by all who are interested in developing more expertise in 
interfaith dialogue. Another list of principles for interfaith dialogue, 
called “The Dialogue Decalogue,” written by Leonard Swindler of 
Temple University was published in our own The Pastor’s Journal, 
Winter, 1984, Volume V, Number 18, having earlier appeared in the 
Winter, 1983 issue of the Journal Of Ecumenical Studies. Ії too provides 
insight into the character of dialogue. 


The Dialogue Decalogue 


|. The primary purpose of dialogue is to change and growin 
the perception and understanding of reality and then to 
act accordingly. 


Il. Interreligious dialogue must be a two-sided project — 
within each religious community and between religious 
communities. 


Ill. Each participant must соте to the dialogue with complete 
honesty and sincerity. 


IV. Each participant must assume a similar complete honesty 
and sincerity in the other partners. 


V. Each participant must define himself (religiously) and 
allow the partner to define herself. 


VI. Each participant must come to the dialogue with no hard- 
and-fast assumptions as to where the points of disagree- 
ment are. 


VII. Dialogue can only take place between equals. 


VIII. Dialogue can only take place on the basis of mutual trust. 


IX. Persons entering into interreligious dialogue must be at 
least minimally self-critical of both themselves and their 
own religious traditions. 


X. Each participant eventually must attempt to experience 
(at least partly) what it feels like to be a part of the 
partner’s religion from within. 


Commandment X makes it clear that interfaith dialogue is much more 
than conversation between two or more people. At its best itis open and 
nonjudgmental, allowing each participant to experience the other 
person’s unique feelings and beliefs. Dialogue that may begin on a 
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superficial verbal level typically moves slowly and unevenly toward 
insight and empathy which, in turn, enable us to “feel with” a particular 
Hindu, Jew, Buddhist or Muslim and to appreciate their special traditions 
and cherished beliefs. This can happen only when dialogue becomes a 
mutually shared adventure in acceptance. 


Commandment |. The primary purpose of dialogue 1$ to 
change and grow in the perception and understanding of 
reality and then to act accordingly. 


The goal of dialogue is to engender spiritual growth and its con- 
comitant behavior. Itis nota tool of evangelism; conversion is пої its aim 
(although that may happen because it is impossible “to be” with another 
without bearing witness). Genuine interfaith dialogue, therefore, has 
little appeal to Christians who believe the only reason to talk to persons 
of another faith is to convert them. At the Sixth Assembly of the Word 
Council of Churches in August 1983, Rabbi Jordan Pearlson stated it 
thus: “... Nor do all Christians come easily to the dialogue. Dialogue 
means accepting and respecting other persons as they are and where 
they may be. There are some Christians — even at the Vancouver 
Assembly — who can only relate to people of other faiths as part of a pool 
of potential Christians.”8 While the purpose of dialogue is spiritual 
growth, the process of dialogue is sharing. Louis H. Wedemeyer surely 
caught the spirit. As our Council President, he said in one of his 
addresses: “We rejoice in differences, recognizing that they infinitely 
enhance and enrich the life of all, wnen people have an opportunity to 
share them with each other, without trying to convert or convict each 
other.”9 True, Wedemeyer was talking to our Christian community, but 
the principles are equally valid in interfaith dialogue. It seems axiomatic 
that the greater the differences of opinion, the greater the importance of 
sharing. 


Robert Oppenheimer, the physicist who helped develop atomic 
energy and who was the director of the Los Alamos project, proposed ап 
interesting theory that he called the “Law of Complementarity.” By it he 
meant that one should always be open to and hold on to everything that 
сап be learned about a given subject, even though we don't agree with it 
and even though it runs contrary to our current or accepted belief or 
theory. By holding opposing facts and information in tension even where 
they are logically at odds, we gain added insight into the possible 
meaning of reality. The scientist knows that “a rigid adherence to 
consistency can easily close the doors to ampler truth.” 19 By being open 
to other religions, we become aware of the variety of interpretations and 
the complexity of insights that can lead us to a wider and deeper 
perception of reality and truth. Participation in interfaith dialogue 
provides both personal enrichment and spiritual growth. A broader 
acquaintance with other religions can enable us to become more 
comfortable with our distinctive differences and can lead us to a deeper 
appreciation of the truths that unite all of us. Openness to other 
traditions, as in the study of a foreign language, bring us to a new 
understanding of and a deeper appreciation of our own. 
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Commandment V. Each participant must define himself 
(religiously) and allow the partner to define herself. 


Christians have often felt that dialogue excludes witness. To the 
contrary, declaring who we are and in whom we believe is central to the 
process. “Christian witness to the Lordship of Jesus Christ is not a 
danger in situations of dialogue,” according to S.J. Samartha. “That 
suspicion itself may be a symptom of pride and arrogance or of 
insecurity and їеаг.” 11 


Religious pluralism makes it quite clear that our Christian interpreta- 
tion of the nature and meaning of reality is not the only perspective. 
Thus, when in dialogue with persons of other faiths who have their own 
witness, the declaration of our convictions and beliefs must of necessity 
be made т the spirit of love. “Dialogue is ‘пої,’ ” as Samartha reports a 
WCC Central Committee statement, “ ‘а secret weapon in the armory of 
an aggressive Christian militancy.’ ” 12 It is sharing, in the spirit of love, 
recognizing the value of each person and the validity of his or her beliefs, 
without in any way denying the centrality of Christ for ourselves. 


How can we, as Christians, declare who we are and what we 
unequivocally believe without coercing others? The phrase, “for me,” 
may open the way. For example, one may Say, Jesus is the only begotten 
of the Father, for me. His truth is the only truth, for me. His way is the only 
way, forme. For me, Christ is the only Lord and Saviour. The phrase “for 
те” allows our listeners to know exactly who we are and what we believe. 
At the same time they have not felt coerced, their traditions have not 
been belittled or depreciated, and they remain free to embrace their own 
beliefs. 


Commandment VII. Dialogue can only take place between 
equals. 


Can Christianity and other religions be equal? Not according to 19 
centuries of Church history. But an ecumenical theology asserts 
religious equality and shows us the common ground for dialogue. Here 
each religion believes that its understanding of reality is as valid as the 
interpretation by other traditions, no matter how much they differ. Every 
tradition believes it has equal access to the spiritual resources of life. “If 
with all your hearts ye truly seek Me, ye shall surely ever find Me” is a 
promise freely given to all of humanity. God’s Grace is seen as unlimited. 
It can be as efficacious for one religion as it is for another. This universal 
search for God and His response provides the common ground for 
dialogue. Professor Yves Raguin’s address to the Consultation on 
“Dialogue in Community,” sponsored by the World Council of Churches 
at Chiang Mai, Thailand, іп 1977, pointed out that, “Тһе common ground 
is that all people are bound to God by a destiny which is inscribed at the 
depth of their being. Itis what we mean when ме say that man is made іп 
the image of God, the he is the image of God. This is the ultimate 
common ground, on which we can start a dialogue.”13 Paul Tillich, 
talking about the human relationship to God, used the phrase “the 
ground of our being.” When Christians realize that we share this 
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common ground with all religious people, feelings of exclusiveness and 
superiority disappear, and with humility we enter dialogue with others as 
equals. 


If, on the other hand, we attempt to start dialogue by declaring that 
salvation for all is only through the church, or if we insist that ours is the 
only way, the only truth, the only Saviour for all people of all religions we 
create an insurmountable theological inequality between ourselves and 
people of other faiths, making genuine dialogue impossible. As Raguin 
said, “Dialogue is dead from the start. What is specific of a religion 
cannot be the starting point, because it is not ‘common’ ground.” 14 This 
is a dilemma we have created. Our love of Christ and our loyalty to His 
Church, which is rightfully ours to have and to hold as Christians, has too 
often blurred the fact that behind our devotion and our theology stands 
God. In a religiously pluralistic world it is incumbent upon us as 
Christians to find God in clear focus at the center of the theological 
universe. For God “is the utlimate common ground” upon which all 
religious people stand with dignity. This is the starting place for 
interfaith dialogue and the development of rapprochement among the 
people of the great religions of the world. 


Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. 


This not only reveals the heart of Jesus, it also provides the foundation 
for and motivation of Christian life. It is the cornerstone for Christian 
involvement in interfaith dialogue. Jesus not only puts God at the center 
of the universe and at the center of our devotion, He places our response 
to our neighbor second only in importance to our relationship with God. 


We need to know our neighbors and their religions and to understand 
their beliefs and practices. They need to know us and our faith and 
correct their impressions about Christian domination and attitudes of 
superiority, uniqueness and exclusiveness. Our mutual hopes and fears 
must be shared as well as the quest for new spiritual insight and truth. 
Only together can we search out the places where our differences can 
coexist in harmony and a microcosm of effective world community can 
be started in our own neighborhoods. 


Christians cannot avoid involvement in interfaith dialogue. Members 
of our International Council of Community Churches must be in the 
vanguard. We know what it means to havea strong commitment to truth. 
And at the same time we have discovered how to live with differences, 
how to be open, accepting and appreciative of people whose beliefs are 
different from ours. These talents are needed for the building of a world 
community at peace. Our light must shine, for the One from Whom it 
comes beckons us. 


Like the children of Israel, not all of us will be able to enter the land of 
the 21st century. Many of the gray heads among us may never get beyond 


a 


the threshold where we stand today. But those who enter will be 
privileged to continue the development of a new style of Christian 
witness that will help find ways to create better relationships among the 
peoples of all religions. 
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